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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Not EVEN the hectic events around the world whieh have 
compelled us to rip up our issue at the last moment can pre- 
vent us from paying tribute here to Elmer Davis, American 
democrat, who died last week. This is not because he was 
a devoted friend of THE NEw 
LeapEr, though he was one of 
the most devoted. It is, rather, 
because he typified throughout 
his long career the values with 
which this magazine has chosen 
to be identified. 

We will not here recount the 
newspapers, magazines and _ net- 
works with which Mr. Davis was 
associated; these, like his service 
with the Office of War Informa- 
tion, are only too familiar to all. 
We would point out, however, 
that he began political activity before World War I as 
a Wilsonian — a liberal and internationalist Democrat — 
and maintained that faith, adapted to the new challenges 
of the times, for more than four decades. Though sympa- 
thetic to democratic socialist and labor movements here 
and abroad, he did not flirt for a moment with Communism. 
Two incidents are, perhaps, symptomatic of his moral life. 
In 1932, when the Depression was turning lesser’ intellects 
to Communism, he published a stern indictment of those 
then yelling “farewell to reform,” an indictment which itself 








DAVIS 








was a ringing affirmation of faith in democracy as the ideal 
vehicle for social justice. Two decades later, when ex-Com. 
munists and recent anti-Communists were climbing on the 


McCarthy bandwagon, he fought the McCarthyists and anti- 
anti-McCarthyists hammer and tongs. His book. But We 
Were Born Free, which summed up the menace to Ameri- 
can civil liberties, won him a Tamiment Institute Award. 

We felt proud that Elmer Davis was one of our contri- 
butors for two decades; and when he said THE New Leaver 
“has done a good job for human freedom at home and 
abroad,” we had to take him seriously. For he was a man 
who knew what he was talking about. They just aren’t 
making his kind any more. 

Tue Jump: For the first time since the Korean War 
broke out, we have had to break one of our cardinal rules 
of makeup: Always run articles on successive pages to their 
conclusion. This week, as you see, Sal Tas’s report from 
Paris jumps from page 4 back to page 28, and on page 29 
it is joined by George B. Boswell’s observations of the 
French scene. The reason: The entire middle of the maga- 
zine was made up by the time the French situation began to 


jell. The three articles on France arrived on the morning - 


we went to press; and the reports on the Greek election 
and the Nixon riots in Latin America had come only a day 
before. All sorts of features already planned were knocked 
out, held over for next week, and the new material inserted 
as best we could. We merely hope, after all this effort, 
that events will not outdate us. 
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Paris 
bar APPEARS—on the morning of 
May 19—that the coup of the 
Algerian generals and the initial ef- 
fort of Charles de Gaulle to capitalize 
on it have failed. France seems to be 
recovering slowly but steadily. The 
assault on parliamentary democracy 
has been repulsed, and above all 
other factors one must credit the 
firmness and integrity of the new 
Premier, Pierre Pflimlin, who has 
shown the pluck of a Truman. It was 
Pflimlin’s stubbornness which gave 
substance to the National Assembly’s 
resistance to the coup. Rejecting 
“compromises” which would have 
given the mutineers all they asked, 
he succeeded after a few hectic days 
and nights in re-establishing the pre- 
flominance of the legal authorities. 
The Cabinet crisis that followed 
the fall of Felix Gaillard last month 
at first seemed to be just another 
such crisis. But when the Socialist 
party decided to stay out of any new 
fcovernment, it became clear that a 
major change in the political situa- 
tion was under way. 

Until that point, France had been 
governed by Left and Center parties 
with the support of the conservatives; 
the governments included everyone 





firom the Socialists to the Independ- 


ents, Because the Communists and 


‘Wnight-wing extremists voted against 
any government, the Socialists could 








not form a majority without the 
Independents, and vice versa. They 
might have gone on this way forever 
had the conservatives kept their part 
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By Sal Tas 


of the bargain. But every government 
since the election of this Assembly in 
January 1956 was brought down by 
the combined vote of Communists 
and conservatives. 

The successive Cabinets of Guy 
Mollet, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
and Gaillard had been subject to con- 
tinuing blackmail by the Independ- 


ents, who were ever threatening to 





A LOVER OBSESSED 


DE GAULLE: 


quit—and thus to destroy—the ma- 
jority. For a while, the Independents 
accepted the social policy of the So- 
cialists while the Socialists executed 
the Algerian policy of the Right. But 
Gaillard fell after a prolonged cam- 
paign by the Right against the Social- 
ists’ social policy. 

Meanwhile, important change was 
taking place. The Socialist party, 





How and why Paris politicians and Army generals in Algeria engineered the mutiny 


against the Fourth Republic, and how the Assembly rallied against the threat 


. CRISIS IN FRANCE 


many Center deputies and a large 
part of the country itself began to 
have doubts about the Algerian war. 
Critical voices became louder and 
louder in the Catholic MRP, and in 
the Socialist party the minority which 
had always attacked the:policy of So- 
cialist Minister for Algeria Robert 
Lacoste now found a wider audience. 
Even the powerful and moderate fed- 
erations of the North, which had 
always followed Mollet, became rest- 
less. Mollet, who had privately ex- 
pressed his own doubts, saw that he 
would have to move quickly to retain 
control of the party. 

The Socialist decision to stay out 
of any future government was, first, 
a move to force the Independents to 
assume their responsibilities. By stay- 
ing outside the government. the So- 
cialists were reserving the same free- 
dom of maneuver for themselves 
that the Independents had maintained 
for two years. 

At the same time, however, the 
Socialists had grown weary of the 
Algerian policy of Lacoste. Lacking 
the courage to drop him openly, they 
decided to dump him by staying out 
of the Government altogether. No- 
body was fooled, and many in the 
Assembly were relieved, for the Al- 
gerian war had become less and less 
popular, 

One reason for this was the rap- 
idly deteriorating economic situation. 
Till now, the Algerian war has meant 
no pinch for the French people. 
French production and internal con- 
sumption have been increasing. Im- 





ports have also been on the rise; only 
exports have declined. In _ other 
words, France has largely been living 
on means from abroad. It managed 
to increase consumption and wage 
war in Algeria by increasing its defi- 
cit in the European Payments Un- 
ion. And, when this failed, it got a 
loan to patch up the deficit. 

But the last loan, some $600 mil- 
lion, is rapidly evaporating. The mo- 
ment approaches when the French 
people will have to pay the check. 
November seems to be the fateful 
deadline. Looking toward that time, 
many Socialist and Catholic deputies 
began to take another look at the 
Algerian problem. 

Thus, the Socialist decision to stay 
out of the government meant that 
another Algerian policy might be 
tried. Until then, the various govern- 
ments had been at the mercy of the 
so-called “ultras,” who themselves 
obeyed the powerful French colons 
in Algeria. The latter had never had 
much experience with democracy; 
authoritarian in outlook, they were 
determined to defend their privileged 
position by every possible means. 
They had drawn the Army into their 
spiritual orbit and, having seen so 
many Paris cabinets capitulate to 
them, had become insolent and cocky. 

From the start, the Cabinet crisis 


“ 


proved unusual. One after another, 
the right-wing candidates for Premier 
failed. It was clear that the Assembly 
wished to depart from the conserva- 
tive path. René Pleven, a middle-of- 
the-roader, almost succeeded, but 
then he asked André Morice to be- 
come his Defense Minister. Morice, 
who has been accused of having col- 
laborated with the Nazis and having 
made money as a contractor for the 
Atlantic Wall, is known as a leader of 
the “ultras.” It is an open secret that 
his friends in the Army organized 
the raid on the Tunisian village of 
Sakiet. The nomination of Morice 
was enough to defeat Pleven—an- 
other sign of the times. 

Then Pflimlin was put forth, a lib- 
eral Catholic who had repeatedly 
urged a new approach to Algeria. He 


had openly advocated negotiations 
with the Moslem rebels and even 
mediation by the rulers of Tunisia 
and Morocco. As Fiance Minister in 
the Gaillard Cabinet, he had advo- 
cated a strong fiscal policy to compel 
the French people to pay for the 
Algerian war themselves, without 
using foreign credits. A sober, rather 
tightlipped Alsatian, he is more re- 
spected than loved. His nomination 
was as much a provocation to the 
Algerian colons as that of Morice to 
the Left. The Socialists offered Pflim- 
lin support, but not participation. He 
probably would have been invested 
with a slight majority, when sudden- 
ly the revolt broke out in Algiers. 

The “ultras” organized a demon- 
stration to protest Pflimlin’s candi- 
dacy, The demonstration turned into 
a riot. The Army associated itself 
with the demonstration, and Gener- 
als Raoul Salan and Jacques Massu 
denounced Pflimlin as a traitor. At 
once the atmosphere in the Assembly 
changed. 

Not that the deputies reacted with 
fervor. There was much confusion 
and soul-searching. The Right, scent- 
ing the danger, tried to turn the 
tables by advocating a government 
of national union under conservative 
leadership. As this conformed to the 
demands of the Algiers mutineers, it 
would have meant complete capitula- 





MASSU: DENOUNCED PFLIMLIN 






tion. Nevertheless, many deputies 
even Socialists—wer 
willing to accept this. But !flimlin 
stood firm. “Now,” he said, “it mug 
be decided who rules France—t 
Assembly or the Algerian street, | 
accepi my responsibility; you accept 
yours.” The vote was taken, and 
Pflimlin won. 

The Communists abstained, by 
Pflimlin would have won even if they } 
opposed him. The Radicals, hereto. 
fore so split, voted for him in a solid t, 


among the 


block. Pierre Mendés-France, who it 
had long been voting against all gov-f Repul 
ernments to his right, at once grasped) to “a 
the situation. “Good or bad,” he public 
said, “France must have a govern § partis 
ment this night.” Despite past skir-§ Franc 
mishes between the two men and} Liber 
their parties, Mendés-France led th} Wh 
Radicals behind Pflimlin. the vi 

The next day, people urged Pflim- Pregim 
lin to enlarge his cabinet, then con-} consp 
sisting of Catholics, Radicals and) establ 
several Independents who had ig-| heade 
nored their party’s counsel to stay} classi 
out. Now Pflimlin invited Mollet tof of the 
become Vice Premier. Mollet ac-f9, 17! 
cepted. Repul 

Pflimlin also invited Antoine} Bonay 


‘Pinay, the Independent leader, but} Ho 


Pinay insisted that Lacoste and the se 
Georges Bidault (MRP leader who} tradic 
sides with the “ultras” on Algeria) | ism « 
enter with him. It appears that Mollet It all 
was willing to accept this condition, | lution 
at least as regards Lacoste. But Pflim- } foreig 
lin refused; inclusion of the two die | tive f 
hards could only lead to capitulation. | new « 
So Pinay stayed out, and the Cabinet } pear | 
was enlarged only by the inclusion of paction 
three Socialists: Jules Moch, Albert} ists i 
Gazier and Max Lejeune. Revol 

Moch is a staunch democrat, @ { power 
brilliant organizer, and perhaps the } ideas, 
firmest defender of public order} tial t 
France has produced, He smashed 9 In Fr. 
the Communist revolt in the mining § ns | 
regions in 1948, His presence as In § When 
terior Minister is a guarantee nl fronte 
only against military insubordins §—— 
tion, but against a Communist coup. fed 
Gazier, a man with liberal ideas ong meri 
Algeria, is a close friend of Mollet. § thor | 
and his choice shows that Mollet ree § ‘talis 
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SCHAPIRO 


HE REVOLT of the French Army 
bE Algeria against the Fourth 
Republic and General de Gaulle’s bid 
to “assume the powers of the Re- 
houblic” follow the tradition of Bona- 
partism, which has coexisted in 
France along with the tradition of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

What is Bonapartism? It means 
the violent overthrow of a republican 
regime by means of a coup d’état, a 
conspiracy organized by the army to 
establish a military dictatorship 
headed by a popular general. The 
classic example was the coup d'état 
of the 18th of Brumaire (November 
9.1799), which overthrew the First 
Republic and established Napoleon 
Bonaparte as First Consul. 

How explain the existence, within 
the same nation, of the violent con- 
tradiction between democratic ideal- 
im and military authoritarianism? 
pt all goes back to the French Revo- 
lution. Because of internal strife and 
foreign wars, no powerful conserva- 
tive party appeared to stabilize the 
new order. The parties that did ap- 
pear were either revolutionary or re- 
bactionary. A party like the Federal- 
iss in America after the American 
Revolution would have exerted a 
powerful influence to maintain those 
ideas, values and institutions essen- 
tial to continuity and responsibility. 
In France there were plenty of Jeffer- 
sons of all stripes but no Hamilton. 
When the First Republic was con- 
fronted by the revival of Jacobin 
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emeritus of history at CCNY, is au- 
thor of The World in Crisis and Lib- 
eralism and the Challenge of Fascism. 
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By J. Salwyn Schapiro 


The Heritage 
Of Bonapartism 


terrorism and the defeat of the 
French armies, a demand arose for 
a leader, “made illustrious by glory,” 
to turn the “lawyers” out. Such a 
leader was General Bonaparte. When 
he assumed dictatorial power, Bona- 
parte did stabilize the new order by 
suppressing the disaffected elements 
at home and by defeating the enemy 
armies abroad. In France, Bonapart- 
ism became the military equivalent 
of political conservatism. 

Henceforth, whenever dissatisfac- 
tion with the republican regime rose 
high, a demand would arise for a 
“man on horseback.” Never could 
Frenchmen forget the Napoleonic era 
when the tricolor waved from Lisbon 
to Moscow. La liberté of the barri- 
cade had found its counterpart in la 
gloire of the barrack. 

Every French Republic was fated 
to undergo a “crisis of regime” in- 
volving its very existence. Such a 
crisis confronted the Second Repub- 
lic because of the great fear roused 
by the uprising of the Paris workers 
in the “June Days” of 1848, and be- 
cause of the widespread discontent 
with the low position of France 
among the powers. Again Bonapart- 
ism triumphed when the Republic 
was overthrown by the coup d’état 
of December 2, 1851, which estab- 
lished the dictatorial regime of Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of the great Na- 
poleon. 

Like his uncle, Louis Napoleon 
stabilized the domestic situation but 
in a rather novel manner. Aspects of 
the rule of Napoleon III suggest what 
is now known as fascism—such as 
manhood suffrage under what was 
virtually a one-party system, Gov- 


ernment regulation of industry, and 
forced cooperation of capital and 
labor. 

Despite France’s disastrous defeat 
by Prussia in 1870, Bonapartism con- 
tinued to have its passionate de- 

,votees. During the 1880s, the Third 
Republic faced a “crisis of regime” 
with the emergence of a new “man 
on horseback,” the popular General 
Boulanger. The Republic had fallen 
into disrepute because of its political 
corruption and of its pacific attitude 
toward Germany. A coup d’état was 
plainly in the offing. By this time, 
however, the Republicans had learned 
their lesson. The Republican parties 
consolidated into a bloc to defend 
the regime. When Boulanger was 
ordered to appear for trial, he fled 
the country and committed suicide. 
Bonapartism was foiled by the meth- 
od of “Republican concentration,” a 
method that later proved successful 
against the threat of a coup during 
the Dreyfus Affair in the early 1900s, 
and again during the Stavisky Affair 
in the 1930s. 

In the Fourth Republic, DeGaulle 
is the latest exemplar of the persistent 
tradition of Bonapartism. To him, 
as to his predecessors, the voice of 
the army is the voice of France. 
Hence he has made no appeal to 
class, party or faith. He is an authori- 
tarian in the Bonapartist tradition 
who would suppress political parties 
and subordinate the civil power to 
the military. 

The present “crisis of regime” in 
France was created by the French 
army in Algeria when it assumed 
power. It was the culmination of the 
bitter resentment felt by the army 
because of the defeat of France in 
the Second World War and in Indo- 
China, of the humiliating retreat 
from Suez, and of the long and ex- 
asperating struggle in Algeria. The 
Fourth Republic, like its predecessor, 
answered the threat of a coup by a 
“Republican concentration.” On May 
17 the National Assembly voted 
emergency powers to the Pflimlin 
ministry by the unprecedented ma- 
jority of 461 to 114. 








Now second party, they polled 24% in recent election 


Greek Communists 
Stage a Comeback 


By Manolis Korakas 


ATHENS 
REECE on May 2 held its sixth 
Aes since the liberation— 
which means that we have had a 
vote about every two years, The crisis 
through which the nation has been 
evolving since the war is character- 
ized by the long domination of Right- 
ist parties and the gradual swelling 
of the Communist vote—which now 
has reached 24 per cent of the electo- 
rate. Along with this polarization, we 
have seen the failure of the Center 
parties. The sole exception was the 
liberal EPEK movement of General 
Nicholas Plastiras between 1950 and 
1952, which did not 
death of its leader. 
The Right has regrouped _ itself 
four times—under Constantine Tsal- 
1946, Marshal Alexander 
Papagos in 1952, and under Constan- 
tine Karamanlis in 1956 and again 
this year—even though since 1952 it 
has lost significant strength. (Its 
proportion of the vote has declined 
from 49.6 per cent in 1952 to 47.4 in 
1956 to 41 per cent this month.) In 
the past two years, the Government 
under Karamanlis has—thanks to eco- 


survive the 


daris in 


nomic stability and fortunate circum- 
stances—managed to assure political 
peace. Nothing points to an immedi- 
ate crisis now, either. Since Greece 
lacks an authentic play of social-politi- 
cal forces, personalities and intrigues 
play a decisive role; the crisis which 
provoked the resignation of Kara- 
manlis and thus brought on the elec- 
tion was engineered from within the 
Government. 

Economic stability and fortunate 
circumstances have not, however, had 
the same meaning for all Greeks. So 


far, the circumstances have all fa- 
vored tie interests of the privileged 
classes, whose sole care has been 
further self-enrichment. The inter- 
ests of the workers, artisans and em- 
ployes have been constantly sacrificed 
to “stabilization.” The Rightist re- 
gimes in power have given the for- 
mer everything they want, while 
demanding only sacrifice from the 
latter, Add to this social unrest the 
reactions of the Greek public to the 
free world’s attitude on Cyprus and 
to the installation of missile bases on 
Greek soil, and you have the back- 
ground against which the campaign 
unfolded. 

The general sentiment of the elec- 
torate was a distinct malaise, shared 
even by certain parts of the Right. 
The conduct of the politicians all 
these years has been tragic. In the 
course of the six elections since 1946, 
we have witnessed such a shuffle of 
politicians from one party to another 
that all the politicians—without a 
single exception—have lost respect 
among the voters. From the so-called 
Right to the so-called Center to the 
Communist Left, there has been a 
permanent circulation of politicians, 
concerned only with their seats in 
Parliament and the promotion of 
personal interests. The accompanying 
table shows the losses of the Right, 
the fali of the liberals and the gains 
of the Communists. It does not show 
abstentions, which in this month’s 
election were unusually high. 

In this election, 
groups took part: 

® The National Radical Union, the 
Government party headed by Kara- 
manlis. 


four political 










@ The Liberal Democratic Uni 
led by ex-Premiers George Papa 
dreou and Sophocles Venizelos, § 

® The PADE coalition, comprising 
the Progressives of Spyros Marker 
nis, the Agrarians of Alexander By. 
tadzis, the Democratic Party 
Working People headed by Stelios 
Alamanis, and the remnants of th 
Plastiras group under Savvas Pap,’ 
politis. 

© The Union of the Democrati 
Left (EDA), legal arm of the Com. 
munist party, led by John Passalides| 

The governing Radicals pointe 
with pride, while the Liberals pre. 
sented a voluminous program. The 
PADE coalition and the EDA stressed 
the fight against the installation of 
bases and the struggle for Cyprus. 

While the pre-election maneuver. 
ing was marked by the Communist} 
failure to establish a popular fronif 


with the PADE, as it had in 1956, 








the election itself had two result 
% OF POPULAR VOTE 
Parties 1951 1952 1956 1958 4 
Right 37 49 47 4l 
Center 42 37) 21 
L 48+ 
Communist 11 10) 24 
Others 10 4 5 13 


* Popular Front 





which are portentous for the future} 
of Greece. These were the virtual 
erasure of the Liberals from Parlia: 
ment and the great triumph of the 
EDA, which more than doubled it 
vote, became the leading Opposition 
party and won 71 seats in the 300-5 
seat Parliament. The Communis 
showing is even more impressivt 
when one looks at the big cities— 
Athens, Piraeus, Salonika, etc.— 
where the EDA received about hal 
of the popular vote. The Karamanli: 
Radicals, who won a plurality of the 
popular vote and, thanks to the elec 
tion law, a majority of Parliamet! 
seats, won a Pyrrhic victory in viet 
of the Communist performance. 
As for the Liberals, apart from 
their permanent internal crisis marke# 
by repeated splits and reunification 
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since 1946, they represent the sort 
of liberalism which throughout Eu- 
rope has lost its old prestige and 
given way to new social forces. In 
Greece. the Liberal party since the 
occupation has been losing its conser- 
vative elements to the Right, while 
its popular base has been slowly 
eroded ‘in the absence of a demo- 
cratic Socialist movement) by the 
Communists. The party now consists 
largely of cadres without troops, and 
will not survive its defeat last month 
except in Crete and a few scattered 
districts in the rest of the country. 
And, because of the election law, the 
small parties of the PADE coalition 
have disappeared from the Parlia- 
mentary scene, even though they got 
13 per cent of the vote. 

The lack of appeal on the part of 
the Liberals and the small parties is 
no explanation for the Communist 
comeback. For this bourgeois opposi- 
tion stands only for the negation of 
the party in power and not for seri- 
ous opposition to the growth of Com- 
munism. The Communists, though they 
are now appealing to all sectors of 
the population, have a genuine social 
base: the workers, small businessmen 
and intelligentsia. And a Communist 
victory in the ideological battle is 
certain if its only adversary is the 
existing order. Communism can be 
defeated only on the social and ideo- 
logical plane, and Greek Communism 
has no true adversary in the social 
and ideological sphere. 

The most effective force against 
Communism throughout Europe is 
the labor and Socialist movement. 
But Greece is the only free European 
country where all progressive activity 
is subject to Communist influence, 
and is thus a weak link in the defense 
of democracy. Communism seeks to 
fill the void thus created, and the 
May 2 elections show that a great 
step has been taken in that direction. 
Is there still time to remedy the situ- 
ation? This depends as much on the 
understanding of democratic forces 
abroad as on the development of new 


social and political forces in Greece 
itself, 
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By Victor Alba 


WHY NIXON FAILED 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Reds exploited general grievances against U.S. policy 


Mexico City 
HE anti-Nixon riots 
America were stimulated, if not 
organized, by the Communists. Cer- 
tainly the Communists gave the dem- 
onstrations their particularly offen- 
sive form. (The demonstrations might 
have been organized differently— 
through a boycott, through the silence 
of those who lined the streets through 
which Nixon passed.) The Commu- 
nists alone wished to produce some- 
thing spectacular—and did. 

The demonstrators in both Lima 
and Caracas were students, 20 to 25 
years old, who have barely begun 
their political life. Lima till a year- 
and-a-half ago, Caracas until five 
months ago lived under brutal dicta- 
torships. The students of Lima and 


in Latin 


IKE 


AND THE NIXONS IN WASHINGTON: NEW POLICIES ARE NEEDED 


Caracas have never voted, have not 
had the opportunity to acquire a po- 
litical education. Almost by instinct, 
when they wished to demonstrate, 
they knew no other way save violence. 

Nevertheless, I dare say that the 
majority of those who reflect public 
opinion in Latin America share the 
sentiments—although they keep them 
under control—which the students in 
Lima and Caracas expressed openly. 
Many factors which Americans rarely 
take into account have contributed 
over the years to create these hostile 
feelings. Let me cite some of them: 

1. History: Texas, Vera Cruz in 
1917, Nicaragua in the days of San- 
dino, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
before Trujillo, Cuba—all of these 
remote events still live as memories 














of “Yankee Imperialism.” Since then, 
we have had the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy of Franklin Roosevelt, but this is 
just a phrase to the students of Lima 
and Caracas. On the other hand, 
every year, students who have never 
been Communists pay homage to the 
memory of Sandino or to the “Nine 
Heroes” who died in 1847 defending 
Mexico City from the U.S. Army. In 
1952, when an unscrupulous candi- 
date wanted to bar the present Presi- 
dent of Mexico from the nomination, 
he promoted the rumor that his rival 
had collaborated with the “Yankees” 
at Vera Cruz in 1917; little was need- 
ed to make the rumor stick. 

2. U.S. lack of interest: Latin 
Americans are acutely aware of the 
fact they they are taken for granted 
in the U.S. The many coups d'état, 
the alternating dictatorships, the in- 
political 
cause Latin Americans to be regard- 


comprehensible reversals 
ed in the U.S. as primitives, as “un- 
civilized” people ready to kill out of 
jealousy or clan spirit. In Latin 
American eyes, the Yankees are a 
cold, adolescent people, lacking sub- 
tlety and finesse, who rely on force 
because they are incapable of under- 
standing other peoples. “We are taken 
for granted; we are economically de- 
pendent on the United States. The 
U.S. knows this, and the result is that 
the Americans don’t give a damn for 
us,” a Colombian friend told me. 

3: The double standard: Latin 
America comprises 20 
shaped by European culture, onto 
which in recent years has been graft- 
ed the influence of the American 
“way of life.’ They are countries 
for whom democracy and liberty are 
as precious as for Americans or 
Swedes. But Latin America faces a 
number of problems which make the 


countries 


stabilization of democracy impossi- 
ble: the problems of land, militarism, 
and economic dependence on the 
U.S. Every time a government tries 
to solve the land problem, to keep 
the army out of political life, or to 
take action harmful to certain big 
U.S. corporations, the military have 
taken power. 





In many cases, American diplo- 
macy has had to reckon with two 
types of pressure: On the one hand, 
there is pressure for the U.S. to sup- 
port democratic regimes—i.e., re- 
gimes that permit the development of 
independent trade unions which fight 
for higher wages and even the na- 
tionalization of industry. On the other 
hand, there is pressure for support of 
the dictators—i.e., regimes which 
throw the unions into the hands of 
cynical Communists and with which 
U.S. corporations can easily work 
out an arrangement. 


From this, it is easy to jump to the 
conclusion that Washington favors 
the dictators and sabotages the demo- 





DULLES: WILL CONFER ON PRICES 


cratic regimes. Thus, for example, 
last April, the labor federation ORIT 
warned that certain foreign compa- 
nies (the oil companies) were co- 
operating with the military in Vene- 
zuela to prepare for a coup d'état 
that would prevent the unions from 
demanding too much and the Govern- 
ment from asking for increased roy- 
alties. Thus, former Venezuelan dic- 
tator Perez Jimenez is now living in 
Miami along with his chief of police, 
Pedro Estrada; the same Pedro Es- 
trada was decorated in Washington 
at the very time that his police force 
was acting with pitiless ferocity. 

4. Unilateral decisions: Recently, 





Secretary of State Dulles declared— 
for the first time—that he would con. 
sult with Latin American countries 
to try to find ways by which changes 
in the prices of Latin American ray 
materials would work the least dam 
age. Yet Latin America has been sel 
ing most of its raw materials to the 
U.S. for decades. 

The man in the street in Mexico 
City, Rio, Lima, Buenos Aires, Cara- 
cas has begun to realize that his 
standard of living depends on the 


prices of cotton, zinc, lead, coffee, oil, § 


sugar and on the import quotas fixed 
by the U.S. The problem is one that 
is easily exploited by demagogues. 
5. Political life: Students have 
the 
public opinion in Latin America. As 
everywhere, they are idealists, but 
there are few serious outlets for their 


functioned as barometer of 


idealism at present. Countries like 
Peru and Venezuela, have 
newly regained their liberty. must 


which 


tread a cautious course: They must 
appease the military and nationalistic 
elements who might foment a coup; 
they must abandon reforms and the 
effort to find solutions for the basic 
problems of the country. The stu- 
dents, imbued with youthful dyna- 
mism, have no goals upon which to 
focus their energies. It is easy to pro- 
vide one in anti-Americanism, espe- 
cially since the factors we have cited 
already predispose them in this direc- 
tion. 

Furthermore, Latin Americans are 
accustomed to the fact that the only 
people in the U.S. who are genuinely 
interested in their problems are lib- 
erals and radicals. Nixon—whether 
rightly or wrongly—is considered by 
Latin Americans as anything but a 
liberal. It is, therefore, astonishing 
that American diplomats in South 
America did not anticipate the un- 
friendly reactions to his tour. 

In the wake of these reactions, 
Washington is now reappraising its 
Latin American policies. If this is to 
have real meaning, it will have to 
come to grips with the problems 
stated above in concrete terms. not 
with hollow words of friendship. 
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r. SmipNEY Hook’s article, “A 

Foreign Policy for Survival” 
(NL, April 7), contains much with 
which I am in agreement—more, I 
think, than Dr. Hook realizes. Before 
embarking upon controversial mat- 
ters, I will emphasize the extent of 
agreement by repeating a statement, 
the first three paragraphs of which 
were originally made to the Ameri- 
can Nobel Anniversary Committee 
and subsequently published, with the 
addition of the last paragraph, in 
many countries on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain: 

“Negotiations between East and 
West with a view to finding ways of 
peaceful coexistence are urgently de- 
sirable. Certain principles should 
govern such negotiations: (1) Any 
agreement arrived at should as a 
whole be not advantageous to either 
party; (2) it should be such as to 
diminish causes of friction; (3) it 
should be such as to diminish the 
danger of a more or less inadvertent 
outbreak of nuclear warfare. 

“The procedure I should wish to 
see adopted would be, first, a meet- 
ing at the highest level between the 
governments of the U.S. and the 
USSR. not intended to reach binding 
agreements but to explore the possi- 
bility of a compromise which both 
powers would accept. The negotia- 
tions involved should be secret until 
the possibility of such compromise 
had been established. If such a com- 
promise seems feasible, it should be 
recommended by both parties to the 
other powers of NATO and _ the 
Warsaw Pact. 

“If an agreement is to be success- 
ful in averting the risk of nuclear 
warfare. it must provide for the de- 
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struction of nuclear weapons and the 
cessation of their manufacture under 
the guarantee of inspection by an 
agreed neutral authority. It must 
also provide for the removal of ali 
alien troops from agreed territory in- 
cluding, as minimum, East and West 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary—Germany not to re- 
main in NATO or the above satellites 
in the Warsaw Pact. The countries in 
Eastern and Western Europe must be 
free to adopt whatever form of gov- 
ernment and whatever economic sys- 
tem they may prefer. 

“T have been dealing with measures 
that are imminently necessary if the 
risk of a great war is to be dimin- 
ished. But in the long run the only 
solution which will make the world 
safe is the establishment of a World 
Government with a monopoly of the 
major weapons of war. The world is 
not yet ready for such an institution, 
but it may be hoped that experience 
will gradually convince men of its 
necessity.” 

It will be seen that this statement 
is very similar to the first part of Dr. 
Hook’s article. Where he and I dis- 
agree is as to the advisability of an 
ultimate resort to nuclear war if the 
Communist powers cannot be con- 
tained by anything less. Both Dr. 
Hook and I are concerned with possi- 
bilities which we respectively think 
improbable. Dr. Hook maintains that, 
even if his policy led to the extinc- 
tion of human life, it would still be 
better than a Communist victory. I 
maintain, on the contrary, that a 
Communist victory would not be so 
zreat a disaster as the extinction of 
human life. He admits that his policy 
might lead to the one disaster, though 
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he does not think that it would. I 
admit that the policy which I advo- 
cate might lead to the other disaster, 
though I, again, do not think that it 
would do so. We are agreed that 
both these extreme consequences are 
somewhat hypothetical, and we are 
also agreed that both of them would 
be disasters. We differ only as to 
which of them would be the greater 
disaster. 

Before arguing this question in im- 
personal terms, there are some obser- 
vations of a more personal kind that 
may help to clear the ground. Those 
who oppose the policy which I advo- 
cate insinuate that it is inspired by 
personal cowardice. A moment’s re- 
flection would show them that such a 
supposition is absurd. Neither uni- 
versal Communist domination nor the 
extinction of the human race is likely 
to occur before I die a natural death. 
I do not, therefore, have to consider 
whether I should most fear my nu- 
clear disintegration or my slow tor- 
ture in an Arctic labor camp. At my 
age, views as to the not immediate 
future are necessarily impersonal. 

Another thing which is insinuated 
is that I am surreptitiously favor- 
able to Communism. One might as 
well accuse Dr. Hook of wishing to 
see the human race exterminated. Ob- 
viously, he does not wish the one 
and I do not wish the other. We both 
admit that both would be disasters. 
We differ only, I repeat, as to which 
would be the greater disaster. 

I cannot but deplore the passage 
in which Dr. Hook laments my sup- 
posed moral downfall. It is not by 
such arguments that difficult issues 
can be decided. He does not seem 
aware that it would be easy to make 








a retort in kind and to accuse him of 
being a super-Caligula. But argumen- 
tation in this vein is an obstacle to 
rationality. I shall, therefore, abstain 
from it, and I wish that he would do 
likewise. 

I come now to an impersonal con- 
sideration of the issue. There are 
here two quite distinct matters to be 
discussed: First, what is the likeli- 
hood that the policy which I advo- 
cate would lead to the universal dom- 
ination of Communism? And, sec- 
ond, if it did, would this be worse 
than the ending of human life? It is 
the second question that I wish to 
examine, since the first involves dif- 
ficult political and psychological con- 
siderations as to which differences of 
opinion will inevitably persist. 

Dr. Hook asserts that “Bolshevism 
is the greatest movement of secular 
fanaticism in human history.” I will 
not dispute this, but is there not also 
fanaticism in the attitude of Dr. Hook 
and of the powerful men who agree 
with him? Human history abounds 
in great disasters, One civilization 
after another has been swept away by 
hordes of barbarians. The Minoan- 
Mycenaean civilization was destroyed 
by savage warriors whose descend- 
ants, after a few centuries, became 
the Greeks whom we still revere. 
When the Mohammedans swept over 
the greater part of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, it seemed to Christian con- 
temporaries that the civilization of 
the regions which they conquered 
was being destroyed, and yet, before 
long. it was the Arabs who mainly 
preserved the heritage of antiquity. 
Genghis Khan was quite as bad as 
Stalin at his worst, but his grandson 
Kublai Khan was a highly civilized 
monarch under whom Chinese cul- 
ture flourished. 

The men who think as Dr. Hook 
does are being un-historical and are 
displaying a myopic vision to which 
future centuries are invisible. A vic- 
tory of Communism might be as dis- 
astrous as the barbarian destruction 
of the Roman Empire, but there is no 
reason to think that it would be more 
disastrous than that event. While the 


human-~ race survives, humaneness, 
love of liberty, and a civilized way of 
life will, sooner or later, prove ir- 
resistibly attractive. The progress of 
mankind has always been a matter 
of ups and downs. The downs have 
always seemed final to contempo- 
raries, and the ups have always given 
rise to unfounded optimism. West- 
ern Europe in the year 1000 gave no 
promise of the renaissance that be- 
gan some centuries later. The human 
spirit throughout Western Christen- 
dom was as narrowly imprisoned as 
it was in Russia under Stalin. Any 
person who supposes that the evils of 
Communism, if it achieved a suprem- 
acy, would last forever is allowing 
himself to be so limited by the heat 
of present controversies as to be un- 
able to see their similarity to equally 
virulent controversies in the past or 
to realize that a dark age, if it is 
upon us, like the dark ages of the 
past will not last forever. 

Dr. Hook says quite truly that life, 
in itself, is not of value. It gives, how- 
ever, the only possibility of any 
value. I cannot applaud the arro- 
gance of those who say: “If the next 
century or so is to be such as I (if I 
were alive) would find unpleasant, I 
shall decide that not only this period 
but all future time shall be destitute 
of life.” Nor can I wholly admire 
the kind of “courage” which is ad- 
vocated by Dr, Hook and others who 
think like him, which has, in large 
part, a vicarious character somewhat 
detracting from its nobility. I have 
nothing to say against the man who 
commits suicide rather than live un- 
der a regime which he thinks evil, but 
I do not feel much approval of the 
man who condemns everybody else 
to death because he himself does not 
find life worth living. 

I have tried to keep this discus- 
sion on a rational rather than an 
emotional plane, but I cannot resist 
giving expression to my final judg- 
ment, which is that to risk the end 
of human life because we regard 
Communism as evil is fanatical, de- 
featist and pusillanimous in the high- 
est possible degree. 
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Free 
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By Sidney Hook 


T Is a debater’s 
| worthy of Bertrand Russell’s great 
gifts, to assert that I called his per- 
sonal courage into question in criti- 
cizing the policy he advocates as one 
of surrender to Communism. It was 
his political judgment I criticized, 
not his character. Indeed, despite his 
praiseworthy declaration that argu- 
ments in the impersonal mode will 
best clarify our disagreements, it 
is he who descends to the use of per- 
sonal epithets. I shall not follow him. 
I ask only that he stop pretending 
that anyone is charging him with 
cowardice or that any politically lit- 
erate person believes he favors Com- 
munism. He no more favors Commu- 
nism than the democratic Western 
statesmen who appeased Hitler out 
of fear of war favored Fascism. None- 
theless they were the assisting archi- 
tects of the ruin of millions. 

The issues between us are two. 
The first Russell wholly avoids, even 
though it is my main point and by far 
of greater political weight. Russell 
has declared to the entire world that, 
if the Soviet Union refuses to accept 
reasonable proposals for  interna- 
tional disarmament, the West should 
disarm unilaterally—even at the cost 
of the universal reign of Communist 
terror. I criticized this view as help- 
ing to produce the very situation in 
which we may have to choose be- 
tween capitulation to Communist 
tyranny or war. 

I find bewildering Russell’s claim 
that the four paragraphs he cites in 
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*his rejoinder are “very similar” to 
the first part of my article. These 
paragraphs are worth precisely noth- 
ing when coupled with his present 
advice. They flatly contradict it. The 
first principle he recommends to gov- 
em negotiations between East and 
West is: “Any agreement arrived at 
should as a whole be not advanta- 
geous to either party.” Excellent! 
Then he broadcasts to the world: If 
the Kremlin refuses to make such an 
agreement, the West should disarm 
unilaterally. Why, then, should the 
Kremlin enter into any such agree- 
ment or abide by it if it does? Rus- 
sell’s position today constitutes posi- 
tive encouragement to the Communist 
leaders to be unreasonable and thus 
‘inherit the world without a struggle. 
Let us not deceive ourselves: It is 
obvious that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union are keeping a sensitive watch 
on the pulse of public opinion in 
Western countries. It is not for noth- 
fing that the man whom they called 
“the running dog of imperialism,” 
and who still despises their tyranny, 
is now built up in their controlled 
press as the “true friend of peace.” 
Throughout the world, Communists 
are infiltrating into the pacifist move- 
ment whose non-pacific demonstra- 
tions they often spark. I am con- 
Vinced that the growth of pacifist and 
neutralist sentiment in the West was at 
least partly responsible for the Soviet 
Union’s withdrawal from the sessions 








of the UN Disarmament Commission, 
where reasonable proposals along the 
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lines of Russell’s paragraphs could 
be considered; its hardening attitude 
along the political front; its repudia- 
tion of the Geneva agreement on 
Germany; its recent UN veto of 
the proposal for Arctic inspection. 
Such actions may also be based on 
the hope that a position like Russell’s 
will undermine the West’s resolution 
to resist aggression. 

Arguments from history are rarely 
decisive, but I think it is fairly well 
established that the appeasement of 
Hitler—not only Munich but the 
mood that nothing could be worse 
than, war—encouraged Hitler in his 
aggression. I go further. Even if in 
my heart I agreed with Russell (as I 
do not) that in the ultimate event, 
capitulation to Communism was a 
lesser evil than the risks of war, I 
should regard it as a piece of unmiti- 
gated political foolishness to proclaim 
it. We live in a contingent world. 
What we do, even sometimes what we 
say, counts. Especially important are 
the policies we advocate. For, to the 
extent that they influence human ac- 
tion, they influence future events. 
Russell’s proposal is tantamount to 
playing with all cards face up against 
a shrewd and ruthless gambler with 
a hidden hand. When the stakes are 
human freedom, it is irresponsible to 
play a game which invites the Krem- 
lin to bluff us into submission with 
threats of atomic blackmail. The So- 
viets are just as vulnerable to us as 
we are to them. 

The Soviet leaders belong to the 
human race, too. For them, survival 
is an even more important value than 
for many in the West. That is why I 
am convinced that ultimately they are 
more likely to consent to reasonable 
proposals for a peaceful settlement 
once they are persuaded that we will 
fight rather than surrender, than if 
they are persuaded by Russell and 
others that we will surrender rather 
than fight. This is the crucial point 
which Russell has completely ignored. 

Santayana somewhere defines a 
fanatic as one who, having forgotten 
his goal, redoubles his efforts. Among 
my goals are freedom and peace. 


That is why I believe that all nations 
should freely choose their economic 
and political systems. That is why 
I have never advocated a preventive 
war for the sake of peace, as Russell 
did in 1948, when the West had a 
monopoly of atomic power. He was 
wrong then in urging that the Soviet 
Union be forced, by atomic bombs if 
necessary, to yield to a world govern- 
ment. (Many A-bombs could have the 
effect of a few H-bombs.) He is 
wrong now in urging capitulation on 
the West because the Soviet Union 
has the hydrogen bomb. He went too 
far in one direction; he now goes too 
far in the other, as if he were atoning 
for his early extremism. In both 
cases, he underestimated the political 
and psychological elements in the 
situation and overestimated the tech- 
nological ones. 

I do not see why a policy which 
seeks to confine the fanaticism of 
Bolshevism by taming it with the fear 
of failure should be called fanatical. 
As well say that a man who believes 
in tolerance and is therefore intol- 
erant of those who manifest intoler- 
ance is himself intolerant. On the 
contrary, assuming belief to be a 
habit of action, a person who is 
tolerant of a show of intolerance 
does not really believe in tolerance. 
If the West follows the foreign pol- 
icy I have advocated, it will not have 
to choose between capitulation to 
Communism or war. This is the 
choice Russell’s proposal forces us 
into. It seems to me today that the 
probability of Communism destroy- 
ing human liberty everywhere is con- 
siderably greater than the proba- 
bility, if it comes to war, of human 
life being destroyed everywhere— 
particularly if we keep up scientific 
inquiry into defense. 

After all, just a few short years 
ago, Russell declared that the de- 
struction of the whole of Europe was 
not too great a price to pay in order 
that “Communism be wiped out.” 
There were some who regarded this 
position as “fanatical, defeatist and 
pusillanimous,” since such a war if 
prolonged might have had a disas- 





trous effect on the human race. It 
may be that today, if the scientists of 
the free world rally to the cause of 
freedom’s defense and not to the 
cause of Russell and unilateral West- 
ern disarmament, discoveries will be 
made which will counteract some of 
the lethal after-effects of weapons. 
In that case, even if the Kremlin 
forces a war on the West, it may be 
repelled without the destruction of 
all human life or even the whole of 
Western Europe. It is an error to 
assume that a balance of armaments 
or even an armaments race inevitably 
makes for war. Else we would never 
be at peace. Unpreparedness also may 
lead to war. There is a risk, of course. 
The important thing, therefore, is to 
see to it that the potential aggressor 
never is certain that he can win. But 
this is precisely what Russell’s policy 
prevents us from doing. 

Suppose now we were confronted 
with the limiting case: choice be- 
tween the horror of Communism for 
some hundreds of years and the end 
of, human life. Here every lover of 
freedom and of life is on uncertain 
and tragic ground. One cannot be 
sure that at the decisive moment the 
situation will look the same. Yet 
every compassionate person, includ- 
ing Russell, feels that there is a lim- 
it in suffering and ignominy be- 
yond which the whole human enter- 
prise comes into moral question. The 
problem is where to draw the limit. 
At present, I cannot, like Russell, 
find grounds in history for recon- 
ciling myself to the first of the above 
alternatives. Some of my reasons are: 

1. In the past, the triumphs of 
barbarism were local, not universal. 
Today, a Communist world would be 
a tightly knit despotism of fear with- 
out without 
to hide, without possibilities for 


sanctuaries, interstices 
anonymity. 

2. In the past, tyrants ruled with 
a primitive technology. The posses- 
sion today of refined scientific tech- 
niques increases immeasurably the 
extent and intensity of terror ruthless 
men can impose on those they rule. 
A Communist world could easily be- 
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come a_ scientific Gehenna—some- 
thing incomparably worse than the 
destruction of the Roman Empire by 
the barbarians. 

3. I cannot regard the achieve- 
ment which in the past has some- 
times followed the triumph of cruel 
tyrants as worth the price in torture 
and agony that preceded it. To me, 
the splendor and glory of the Court 
of Kublai Khan were not worth even 
one of the many pyramids of human 
skulls his grandfather, Genghis Khan, 
heaped up in carving out his empire. 
And a few years ago I believe Ber- 
trand Russell would have agreed with 
me. If the triumph of Hitler were a 
necessary condition for a new ren- 
aissance, what anti-Fascist would be 
willing to pay the price? 

4. It is not at all unlikely that 
struggle will break out 
again either at the Communist center 
or periphery among the political 
gangsters who rule the Communist 
world. In such an event, thermonu- 


factional 


clear weapons of even more destruc- 
tive power than those we know may 
be used to end men’s miserable lives, 
and all the additional agony and ter- 
ror would have been in vain. 

5. It is no arrogance on my part 
to propose to the generation of the 
free that they follow a policy of re- 
sistance rather than of surrender, 
any more than it is arrogant for Rus- 
sell to propose surrender rather than 
resistance. But perhaps he means it 
is arrogant for any generation of 
men to make a decision which will 
prevent the future generations of the 
yet unborn to have their chance and 
make their choice. I must confess 
that I have some difficulty with this 
notion of obligation, as if it implied 
there were millions of souls extend- 
ing into eternity waiting to be born. 
I do not share this theology. If 
there are such souls, they may per- 
haps become embodied elsewhere. 

Communists have always argued 
that it is justified to bury several 
generations, if necessary, in order 
to fertilize the soil of history for a 
glorious future to be enjoyed by 
the still unborn. In some respects, 





Russell’s argument is similar except 
that, as an opponent of Comiiunism, 
he puts the glory much further into 
the future. Cosmic optimism. hoy. 
ever, seems no more credible to me 
than historical optimism. 
Morally, those who are unbom 
cannot reproach us for denying them 
the bliss of birth in a Communist 
world but those who already exist, 
our children and grandchildren, may 
curse us for turning them over to the 
jailors of a Communist 1984 in 
which, brainwashed and degraded, 
they are not even free to die until 
their masters give them leave. There 


are more horrors in the Communist 
heaven or hell than Russell seems 
aware of. 


There is an air of unreality about 
this phase of the discussion. It is 
improbable that Englishmen who re. 
fused to knuckle under to Hitler and 
his V-2 bombs will seriously con- 
sider doing so to Khrushchev and 
his more powerful bombs. If they 
did, the United States and Canada 
would still remain staunchly opposed 
to Communist tyranny. The discus: 
sion seems fanciful, almost bizarre, 
because only if we accept Russell's 
position or one similar to it will the 
enemies of freedom be emboldened 
to confront us with the momentous 
choice of total surrender or total 
war. Human life may be destroyed 
by accident or by the maniacal whim 
of a dictator, against which there is 
no safeguard—even by surrender. 
But, if it is destroyed by war. it will 
be because our foolishness will temp! 
the enemy to forget his mortality. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat that 
nothing I have written is intended in 
any way as a personal reflection on 
Bertrand Russell, a man and philoso: 
pher whom I have usually admired 
even when I have strongly disagreed 
with him. I impugn only his political 
intelligence in this grave crisis 0 
human freedom. I lament the fae 
that he has capped a lifetime of gat 
lant opposition to despotism with the 


unsound recommendation that we 


*s 





unconditionally surrender to the 


cruelest tyranny in human history. 
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so sure that the Russians are 
smarter than we are that they are 
about ready to pull down the old flag 
and surrender the world to the So- 
viets, Well, I have just recently met 
with some men and women working 
for the United States of America 
who, even though operating under 
all of the disadvantages of democ- 
racy, are slowly winning the war on 
one front where we are supposed to 
be losing. I paid a visit to the Voice 
of America and came away mightily 
cheered up. 

The Voice began operations in New 
York on February 24, 1942, and re- 
mained in New York until 1953. In 
those days I often dropped in to see 
what was going on. It gradually built 
up a first-class group of technicians. 
I don’t think I ever anywhere saw a 
group of people working together 
with more goodwill and effectiveness. 

On August 1, 1953, President Ei- 
senhower created the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency as an independent outfit. 
The Voice was moved to Washington 
as part of the new setup. Partly for 
economy and partly for political ef- 
fect, some of the best men on the staff 
were discharged. Others resigned 
in disgust. The total result was a sad 
diminution in the spirit and efficiency 
of the organization. 

Last week, for the first time in a 
number of years, I went through the 
oflices and broadcasting studios of 
the Voice on the second floor of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. First I joined a guided tour 
to hear what is handed out, then I 
went from studio to studio and talked 
with employes about their work and 
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By William E. Bohn 


The ‘Voice’ Scores 
Cold War Victory 


about the state of affairs in the or- 
ganization. Now I can report with 
great pleasure that the Information 
Agency and, especially, the Voice 
have made a wonderful comeback. 

I advise all of my readers to visit 
this agency when they are in Wash- 
ington. You will find it inspiring. 
Here is a Government outfit which 
is well run and in which the em- 
ployes are giving everything they 
have. As I talked with the various 
men at the desks where broadcasts to 
the various countries are prepared, I 
had a feeling that the old spirit has 
been recaptured. 

We are told in one of the agen- 
cy’s pamphlets that “from 18 espe- 
cially designed studios and other 
modern facilities—the Voice broad- 
casts around the clock and around 
the globe in 43 languages. Its more 
than 75 daily programs go through 
a network of 85 transmitters.” Into 
countries like Russia and India the 
broadcasts are sent in the various 
dialects spoken in different districts. 
The agency uses every available 
method of communication to carry 
out the instruction of the President 
that it inform “all peoples threugh- 
out the world” of the policies and ob- 
jectives of the U.S. Government, and 
that it counter the distortions of hos- 
tile propaganda, 

At information centers scattered 
over Europe, Asia and Africa, we 
have libraries, lecture rooms and mo- 
tion-picture facilities. Wherever pos- 
sible, television broadcasts are being 
sent out. That is, we are telling our 
story in this intimate, immediate way 
in the countries where we are admit- 
ted and allowed to operate. Three- 


fourths of the Voice’s broadcasts are 
beamed to Communist countries or 
countries under the control of the 
Communists. The fact that we are 
getting through and are being listened 
to is proved by the frantic efforts of 
the Russians to jam our broadcasts. 
It is said that they spend more money 
trying to keep us out than we spend 
getting in. 

Our messages are listened to and 
have influence for two reasons: Peo- 
ple in the Communist countries are 
losing faith in the propaganda of 
their governments, and our broad- 
casters limit themselves to a factual 
presentation of news and life as it 
is lived in the West. Although all of 
our writers and broadcasters are 
Americans, many of them are es- 
capees from the countries to which 
they are speaking. The listener in 
some corner of Russia or Hungary 
hears a man speaking in his own 
dialect and telling a simple and 
straightforward story. 

I know most about the effect which 
these activities are having in East 
Germany. From the beginning, I have 
visited the German desk every time 
I have had a chance. I have listened 
to the broadcasts and have read some 
of the letters which come pouring 
in. It is these letters which give me 
my greatest thrill. Some of the writ- 
ers are still east of the great dividing 
line but send their messages out by 
way of a friend who is on a visit to 
West Berlin. Some represent the 
escapees. Every month 1,500 or 2,000 
people risk their lives in order to 
breathe free air, In many cases, the 
first thing they do is write a letter 
to the Voice to bear witness to the 
encouragement which has been given 
to them by the American broadcasts. 
When I sat in the office of the Ger- 
man contingent the other day and 
read some of these letters, it was 
hard to blink back the tears. Sitting 
in that room and talking to those 
broadcasters, a man feels that he is 
in immediate contact with a hot sec- 
tor of the cold war. And in this sector 
we are winning. The one thing which 
Communism cannot stand is the truth. 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin-8 





Agriculture 


By Lazar Volin 


‘ 


N HIS “secret” report at the 20th 

Communist Party Congress in 
February 1956, Nikita Khrushchev 
frankly admitted the troubles in 
agriculture which Stalin’s successors 
inherited: 

“All those who 
selves even a little in the national 
situation saw the difficult situation 
in agriculture, but Stalin never even 
noted it. Did we tell Stalin about 
this? Yes, we told him, but he did 
not support us. Why? Because Stalin 
never traveled anywhere, did not 
meet city and kolkhoz workers; he 
did not know the actual situation in 
the provinces. He knew the country 
and agriculture only from films. And 
these films had dressed up and beau- 
tified the existing situation in agricul- 
ture. Many films so pictured kolkhoz 
life that the tables were bending from 
the weight of turkeys and geese. Evi- 
dently, Stalin thought that it was 
actually so.” 

It is, of course, impossible for the 
outside world to know whether the 
shrewd Stalin was actually taken in, 
as Khrushchev asserted, by the screen 
glamor of kolkhoz life. He may have 
been fooled by the exaggerated offi- 
cial crop figures, based on so-called 
“biological yields” of unharvested 
crops, which did not allow for har- 
vest losses and other distortions. Per- 
haps Stalin believed the spectacular 
promises of high agricultural pro- 
duction “just around the corner,” 
springing from the kind of pseudo- 
science (which he patronized) _typi- 
fied by the notorious Trofim Lysenko 


interested them- 
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and much of the “great Stalin plan 
of reconstruction of nature.” 

On the other hand, Stalin may have 
remained deliberately indifferent to 
the condition of agriculture, continu- 
ing to sacrifice it on the altar of rapid 
and _ lopsided 
which it has long been contributing 
what he coyly defined in 1929 as 
“something of a tribute.” But quod 
licet Jovi non licet bovi—what is 
lawful to Jupiter is not lawful to the 
ox. If the mighty Stalin could afford 
to flee reality or disregard it, his 
heirs were not in the same position. 

Acutely aware of the decades of 
Bolshevik promises to improve low 
living standards and conscious that 
the public expected them to begin 
fulfilling those promises, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors faced the obstacle of inade- 
quate farm production. Unlike the 
United States, which has been grap- 


industrialization, to 





This is the eighth in our series of 
articles on the major areas of So- 
viet life since 1953. The series be- 
gan in our issue of March 24 with 
a discussion of foreign policy by 
David J. Dallin. In subsequent is- 
sues, Boris I. Nicolaevsky discussed 
the Communist party, Gleb Struve 
literature, Richard Pipes nationali- 
ties, Simon Wolin the secret police, 
Viadimir Gsovski law, and Myron 
Rush the economic managers. Lazar 
Volin is an expert with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has 
written for Foreign Affairs and 
scholarly journals. Future articles 
in this series will deal with educa- 
tion, industry, labor and the army. 








pling with surpluses, the Soviet Un. 
ion has suffered from chronic agri. 
cultural underproduction, This was 
particularly true of the livestock sep, 
tor, where, in addition to inefficient 
management and heavy Government 
exactions, a shortage of fodder wasa 
serious stumbling block. Barring size. 
able imports, this shortage could be 
overcome only by increased produc. 
tion of grains, potatoes and other 
forage crops. 

A genuine expansion of agricul. 
tural production, therefore, was cru- 
cial to any improvement of living 
standards. It was also dictated by the 
growth of population and the Gov. 
ernment’s strong desire to stockpile 
food reserves for “any eventuality,” 


Increased farm production, with a} 
strong emphasis on higher farm effi | 


ciency, has been a major goal of 
the post-Stalin administration, with 


Khrushchev in command from the! 


very beginning. 

Structural Changes: Although agri. 
cultural collectivization has proved an 
inefficient instrument for increasing 
production both in Russia and the 
satellite states, it has remained a car- 
dinal principle of Khrushchev’s farm 
program. There has been nothing re- 
motely comparable in Russia to the 
retreat from collectivization in Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Initially, true, the 
attitude of the post-Stalin administra 
tion toward the private sector—the 
small “acre and a cow” holdings of 
collective-farm peasants, which art 
particularly important in animal hus 
bandry—has been more favorable 
than during the late Stalin era. Thi: 
more liberal attitude was reflected in 
a substantial tax relief, which Jed by 
1958 to the complete abolition of all 
compulsory deliveries of farm prod: 
ucts by such private holdings. But 
Khrushchev made it plain in Septem 
ber 1953 that the stress on the pr 
vate sector in livestock production 
was merely temporary. Kremlin pol: 
icy toward the private sector sine 
then has zigzagged—now restrictive, 
now relaxing. But there is no doubt 
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that the Kremlin’s ultimate objective§ 


is to end the dichotomy betweet 
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dwarfism and giantism in Soviet ag- 
riculture by eliminating the former. 

In fact, more rather than less col- 
lectivization has characterized the 
post-Stalin years. This is evident from 
the continued wholesale mergers and 
enlargement of the collectives, a cam- 
paign which began under Khrush- 
chev’s direction in Stalin’s last years. 
The number of collectives was re- 
duced from more than 250,000 at the 
beginning of 1950 to less than 100,- 
000 in March 1953. There are now 
less than 80,000 collectives—or less 
than a third of the number eight 
years ago. In addition to mergers, 
more recently a number of collective 
farms were converted into or ab- 
sorbed by state farms. The state 
farm sector also increased because 
of the expansion on the virgin lands 
beyond the Volga and the Urals. In 
1957, state farms accounted for more 
than 25 per cent of the total sown 
area as compared with around 10 
per cent in 1953. 

In theory, a state farm represents 
a more thoroughgoing form of col- 
lectivization than a collective farm, 
and some believe that it will become 
the dominant Soviet farm type in the 
future. There is little to distinguish 
between the two types with respect to 
state regimentation. The key practical 
difference is that peasants in collec- 
ytives share in its income after the 
state obtains its share, whereas state- 
farm workers are paid regular wages. 

Regimentation of collective farms 
has not diminished, despite some de- 
centralization of agricultural plan- 
ning, because the rural Party appa- 
ratus has been considerably re- 
inforced and its control of agriculture 
tightened since 1953. Self-government 
in the collectives has become even 
more of a fiction, and the gulf be- 
tween the management and the rank 
and file increased, with the enlarge- 





ment of the collectives. The peasants’ 
status is still epitomized by an old 
kolkhoznik in a conversation with a 
Soviet bureaucrat in Nikolai Zhda- 
nov’s fine short story, “A Trip to 
the Homeland,” in the celebrated sec- 
ond volume of Literary Moscow: 
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“You, then, are the bosses, we—the 
producers.” 

Farm Income: Apart from the re- 
cent reorganization of machine- 
tractor stations (about which more 
below) and the enlarged role of state 
farms, the basic structure of Soviet 
agrarian collectivism has remained 
intact. Within the collective frame- 
work, however, there has been a sig- 
nificant shift of emphasis toward eco- 
nomic incentives, which had _ been 
grossly neglected in the late Stalin 
era. Where Stalin wished (according 
to Khrushchev) to raise taxes on col- 
lective farms to fantastic levels, his 
successors quickly moved to diminish 
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state exactions—mainly by raising the 
prices which the Government pays to 
the collectives for farm products. 
As a result of these higher procure- 
ment prices, the collective farms and 
their members reportedly received 
nearly 185 per cent more from the 
Government in 1957 than in 1952. 
But good harvests in 1955 and 1956 
should not be overlooked, and the 
increased cash receipts took place 
against a ridiculously low base. There 
was also a reduction of peasant earn- 
ings because of the declining value 
of sales on the free kolkhoz market. 
And a considerable proportion of the 
increased cash income of the collec- 


tives was siphoned off into increased 
capital and current production ex- 
penses for machinery, buildings, fer- 
tilizer, etc. Nevertheless, most of 
the increase in cash receipts by col- 
lectives was distributed to the peas- 
ants, according to recent statistics 
given by Khrushchev. 

No adequate figures are available, 
however, on the more important com- 
ponent of peasants’ incomes—pay- 
ments in kind, which are mostly in 
grain. Nonetheless, a general improve- 
ment in peasant earnings has prob- 
ably occurred, compared with the 
lean days under Stalin. But peasant 
purchasing power continues to be lim- 
ited by the high prices, poor distri- 
bution and inferior quality of manu- 
factured consumers’ goods—despite 
some betterment and promise of more 
to come, the familiar “scissors” stem- 
ming from the persistent Soviet over- 
emphasis on heavy industry to the 
neglect of light industry. 

Resources: The post-Stalin admin- 
istration has stepped up capital in- 
vestment in agriculture. The collec- 
tives themselves, too, have increased 
capital accumulation and _ outlays 
out of their higher income. Never- 
theless, how far Soviet agriculture 
lags behind the United States in mod- 
ern equipment may be illustrated by 
a comparison of the numbers of trac- 
tors on farms: At the end of 1956, 
the Soviet Union (with roughly 480 
million acres under crops) had 892,- 
000 tractors as against 4.6 million in 
the United States (with an acreage 
of about 150 million acres less). 
That Soviet capital outlays for agri- 
culture are far more limited than for 
heavy industry is also demonstrated 
by the abandonment of Stalin’s large, 
costly program of irrigation develop- 
ment in semi-arid European sections 
of the USSR; the program would 
have made for higher and more sta- 
ble yields of crops, and would have 
obviated the need for plowing up 
large areas of marginal land. 

Post-Stalin agricultural policy has 
also attempted to discourage migra- 
tion to industry by skilled agricul- 
tural workers (tractor drivers, com- 





bine operators, etc.) , to improve their 
training, and to bring agricultural 
specialists and technicians closer to 
the grassroots. More recently, reten- 
tion of high-school graduates as 
workers on farms has been a phase 
of the general tendency to limit the 
expansion of the white-collar class, 

The proportion of the total labor 
force engaged in Soviet agriculture, 
though decreasing, is still very high. 
It is reported that 43 per cent of the 
gainfully employed population was 
engaged in agriculture and forestry 
in 1955 and 1956, as compared with 
56 per cent in 1937. More than 40 
million people are thus working in 
Soviet agriculture, compared with 
less than 10 million in the U.S., But 
a much larger proportion in the So- 
viet Union are women. In addition, 
there are frequent mobilizations of 
the city population to help with the 
harvest, a practice which Khrush- 
chev has criticized. The farm labor 
force also increased somewhat with 
the mobilization of urban youth for 
permanent settlement in the “new 
lands” regions of the East. 

Whatever the effectiveness of these 
measures, there can be little ques- 
tion of the value of the apparent 
loosening of the Lysenkoist grip on 
agricultural research. (This seems to 
be the case, even though Khrushchev 
recently went out of his way to praise 
Lysenko in public.) There is no 
doubt that the Soviet Union paid 
dearly for Lysenkoism, especially in 
the field of plant breeding. Not the 
least of the advantages which Soviet 
agriculture has gained from the pass- 
ing of Lysenkoism is the resumption 
of scientific contacts and exchanges 
with the West. 

Corn and Wheat: The objective of 
increased production and farm eff- 
ciency, at which all of the above 
measures aim, extends practically to 
the whole range of farm products, 
from cotton to tea. But grains—espe- 
cially corn and wheat—have received 
special attention. 

Corn used to be a relatively minor 
crop in Russia, except in a few south- 
ern districts. Its expansion springs 
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from the need to bolster the lagging 
supply of fodder. Influenced by 
American experience of high yields, 
Khrushchev, who has long been a 
corn enthusiast, initiated a crash pro- 
gram in 1955 to increase corn acre- 
age from some 11 million acres to 
about 70 million. With hardly any 
preparation, the corn area was boost- 
ed to nearly 60 million acres in two 
years. But in 1957 a setback oc- 





spring wheat. A very short growing 
season, frequent devastating droughts 
over a large part of this area and 
rainy harvest periods are serious lim. 
iting factors in these “new lands,” 
(The term is a misnomer, since agri- 
cultural settlement of these regions 
began more than half a century ago.) 

Of the four years since this pro. 
gram has been in operation, two, 
1955 and 1957, were years of severe 





LIVESTOCK IN THE USSR! (Million head) 

All Sheep 
ei 8 et eee eee ae eee 
1928 66.8 (33.2) 27.7 114.6 
1938" 59.8 — 32.3 75.0 
1953 56.6 (24.3) 28.5 109.9 
1958 66.7 (31.4) 44.3 130.0 


1 Official figures for territory within present boundaries, month of January. 
2 Rough unofficial estimates for annexed postwar territory added to official estimates for prewar Soviet 


territory. 





curred; corn acreage, instead of in- 
creasing further, declined by about 
25 per cent. 

Actually, most of the Soviet Un- 
ion is climatically unsuitable for 
growing corn as grain (as in the 
U.S.), because it is either too cold 
or too dry. The larger part of the 
Soviet corn area is, therefore, har- 
vested for silage or green forage be- 
fore the corn reaches maturity. While 
this increases the current feed sup- 
ply, it is debatable whether corn- 
growing under such conditions is 
preferable to other feed crops, better 
adapted to climatic conditions. Nev- 
ertheless, corn is still being energeti- 
cally pushed by Khrushchev, to whom 
it is a “queen of the fields.” 

Another crash program, initiated 
in 1954 by Khrushchev and appar- 
ently opposed by Georgi Malenkov, 
called for a large extension of grain 
acreage in the semiarid zone beyond 
the Volga and the Urals. This is the 
area in which the Stalin regime ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in 
the early 1930s with the rapid ex- 
pansion of the so-called “grain fac- 
tories,” or large state mechanized 
farms. But this past experience proved 
no deterrent. In the course of the last 
four years, about 90 million acres of 
virgin or long uncultivated land were 
plowed and planted, principally to 





drought in a large part of this area. 
Average crop yields per acre are 
bound to be low, especially if the land} 
is not fallowed to restore the fertility 
of the soil, But such a practice, to 
which the Government is theoretically 
committed, would considerably de 
crease the total area under crops. 
Much new land would have to be} 
brought under cultivation to maintain 
that total. In August 1957 a Central 
Committee Secretary, Leonid Belyaey, 
called for plowing of 30 to 37 million 
acres of additional land in the next 
two to three years, mainly in sections # 
of Siberia less subject to drought. 
It is possible, of course, for the 
Soviet Union to bring considerable 
areas of marginal land under cult 
vation so long as the objective is 
some increase of production above} 
seed requirements, regardless of costs. 
This is the path which the post-Stalin 
regime has largely followed. But the 
increasing consciousness of cost com 
siderations in official circles, and the 
fact that increasingly poorer land 
would probably have to be tapped, 
militate against large-scale further 
expansion on the marginal land and 
may even bring about a cutback. 
The increase in acreage of more 
than 20 per cent between 1953 and 
1957, coupled with favorable weather 
conditions in many important regions 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S CORN PROGRAM AIMS AT MORE AND BETTER-FED 


acreage and good weather conditions 
in a number of regions in 1955 and 
1956 were responsible. A _ record 
crop, between 115 and 120 million 
metric tons, was harvested in 1956. 
This figure may have been reduced 
by subsequent spoilage because of in- 
clement harvesting weather and lack 
of adequate storage and drying fa- 
cilities. A little more than 100 mil- 
lion metric tons of all grains was 
produced in 1955 and about 100 mil- 
lion tons or a little less in 1957, when 
a serious drought reduced yields in 
a number of regions. These figures 
compare favorably with 80-85 million 
metric tons, the estimated average 
production of all grains in 1950-54. 
But they fall far short of the goal of 
180 million metric tons for 1960, 
specified in the now-abandoned Sixth 
Five Year Plan. 

Productivity: Improvement of yields 
per acre has been more _ heavily 
stressed in the past two years than 
in the earlier post-Stalin period. But 
the institutional structure of collec- 
tive farming, contrary to Marxism as 
interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, has 
not generated the kind of efficiency 
which is essential to an improvement 
of yields. Collectivization, which re- 
versed the historic Russian trend to- 


ail 





ward small peasant land tenure, has 
thus far been much more conducive 
to the traditional, extensive agricul- 
ture, to acreage expansion and to ex- 
traction by the state of large quanti- 
ties of farm products at low cost to 
itself, than it has been to increased 
production per acre or per man. The 
present Soviet rulers have been grop- 
ing for ways to streamline the collec- 
tive-farm system, but some of the 
expedients adopted in the name of 
greater efficiency, such as the whole- 
sale merger and enlargement of col- 
lectives, have in many cases worked 
in the opposite direction. 

More promising may be the re- 
organization of the state machine- 
tractor stations (MTS) now in proc- 
ess. Until recently, the MTS owned 
most of the tractors and other mod- 
ern machinery and operated it for the 
collectives with payments in farm 
produce. Pooling of farm equipment, 
with a view to maximizing its use, 
was originally at the root of the es- 
tablishment of MTS in the first stages 
of collectivization. In addition to 
state-owned MTS, there was an even 
larger number of units cooperatively 
owned by the collectives. After Sep- 
tember 1930, however, the coopera- 
tive MTS were taken over by the 
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state, and collectives have had no 
voice in running them. The MTS be- 
came a powerful arm for state control 
of collective agriculture. 

The MTS system as it developed, 
resulted 
duplication, friction and _inefficien- 
cy in farm management. Despite the 
formal requirement of an annual 


however, in considerable 


contract, which is supposed to spell 
out the operations to be performed by 
the MTS and the mutual obligtions 
of the latter and the collectives, the 
managements of the two organiza- 
tions often did not see eye to eye on 
where, how and when to use tractors 
and other implements to greatest ad- 
vantage. Under the MTS system of 
payment and work planning, some 
operations (such as plowing) were 
more profitable to the MTS than oth- 
ers, although the latter were equally 
or even more useful to the collectives. 
Hence, the MTS frequently concen- 
trated on these “profitable” opera- 
tions to the disadvantage of the col- 
lectives it served—sometimes even 
to the detriment of crop yields. 

On the other hand, the manage- 
ment of the collectives tended to rely 
too much on the MTS and often to 
make unreasonable demands. The en- 
largement of the size of the collec- 
tives, with a consequent reduction in 
the number of collectives served by 
the MTS, made the dichotomy of 
management even more incongruous. 
This was particularly true in cases 
where one MTS served only a single 
large collective. 

The-Soviet leaders have tried vari- 
ous organizational experiments, in- 
cluding conversion of collectives and 
MTS into state farms. A rather frank 
and extremely interesting discussion 
of the whole relationship between the 
collectives and the MTS began, of 
all places, in the literary monthly, 
Oktyabr (November 1957). Then, on 
January 22, 1958, Khrushchev, in a 
speech in Minsk, outlined a radical 
plan for gradual dissolution of the MTS 
and sale of their machinery to the col- 
lectives. This was formalized by legis- 
lation in March and April. 

Earlier proposals for the sale of 


the MTS machinery to collectives 
were staunchly opposed by Stalin in 
his last work, The Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the USSR, pub- 
lished in October 1952. Judging from 
the rather lengthy theoretical argu- 
ments of Khrushchev and others jus- 
tifying the new reform, opposition 
apparently persists on the part of 
some Communists to whom a state 
MTS is a higher type of “socialism” 
than a kolkhoz. But the decision in 
favor of collectives was made on 
pragmatic grounds to eliminate what 
Khrushchev and others have epito- 
mized as “two bosses on the land.” 

The collectives, moreover, are con- 
sidered “ripe” for the purchase of 
MTS machinery because of the in- 
creased income (resulting from high- 
er prices for farm products) which 
can be channeled for such purposes. 
And the fact that more than 90 per 
cent of the managers of collectives 
are Party members, and that many 
are also college-educated specialists, 
tends in the Kremlin’s eyes to dimin- 
ish the need for close supervision— 
which had increasingly become a 
prime function of the MTS. 

Barring new forms of regimenta- 
tion, the kolkhoz managers should 
now be able to make and carry out 
decisions more promptly—without 
the constant need of coordination and 
often bickering with the MTS. This 
should make it easier to pinpoint 
managerial responsibility in collec- 
tives, The kolkhoz management will 
also have greater incentive for better 
care and more economic use of ma- 
chinery now that it is owned and 
operated by the collective itself. 

A more economical distribution of 
farm machinery is also expected, 
since the MTS had to accept what- 
ever implements were allotted, needed 
or not, with consequent wasteful ac- 
cumulation of inventory; the collec- 
tives, presumably, will buy only the 
machinery they actualyy need. In 
this connection, Khrushchev has 
warned against the other extreme— 
economy-minded kolkhoz managers* 
trying to reduce their equipment re- 
quirements too much, (If collectives 





really do have a freedom of choice 
in this matter, incidentally, it will 
create a novel situation for ihe state 
farm-implement industry.) Finally, 
there should be a reduction of admip. 4 
istrative expenses as a result of the 
reorganization. 

Thus, the new reform should fayoy 
increased farm efficiency and econ. 
omy—provided that a new economie 
squeeze is not put on the collectives $ 
and their members, that regimenta. 
tion from above is not increased, that 
the trained personnel of the MTS is 
properly integrated and paid”, that 
adequate repair facilities and sup. 
plies of new machinery, spare parts, 
and fuel are available at reasonable 
cost, and so on. 

Finally, the absorption of the MTS 
by collectives revives speculation: Is 
the reformed kolkhoz to remain the 
predominant Soviet farm unit? Or is 
it merely the “next to the last step” 
toward mass conversion of collectives 
into state farms, with peasants join: 
ing the wage-earning proletariat de 
jure and thereby gaining the advan. 
tage of a regular wage? There was 
some evidence of such a trend toward 
state farming before the reform. This 
trend—an alternative solution of the 
problem of “two bosses on the land” 
—may continue, perhaps at a slower 
tempo, with respect to weak collec- 
tives which still have to rely on MTS 3 
services. 

The present position of the Krem- 
lin, as expounded by Khrushchev in 
his speech before the Supreme Soviet 
(Pravda and Izvestia, March 28, 
1958) and in Kommunist by Glotov 
(No. 5, 1958), explicitly favors the 
coexistence of collective and _ stale 
farms. This would seem to bar any 
mass transformation of collectives 
into state farms in the near future. 
But past experience teaches that 4 
complete turnabout can rapidly take 
place in Soviet policy. Therefore, the 
possibility of a “last, decisive” drive 
of this kind cannot be ruled out. 


: 











ef Skilled workers in MTS received not only hight f 

wages (paid mostly by collectives) than other farm 
workers, but were also entitled to a guaranteed 
minimum payment, which is retained under the e¥ 
system. 
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} CHAMBERLIN 


HERE Is fairly wide agreement 
that the policies of the Soviet 
rulers constitute a more formidable 


ever faced in time of peace. But about 
the nature of this challenge and how 
it can be most effectively met there is 
considerable disagreement. 

There is the obvious military threat 
bof a dictatorship whose rulers have 
repeatedly vowed that Communism 
will ultimately rule the world, which 
disposes of a large reservoir of trained 
military manpower and the most 
modern weapons of destruction. I 
would be inclined to agree with the 
consensus that the odds are against 
any Soviet act of naked massive ag- 
gression, calculated to produce World 
War III. But I would attach an im- 
portant condition: that we should 
not for a minute relax our military 
‘and political vigilance. The present 
picture of military stalemate could 
change ominously if we fell behind in 
ability to produce and deliver the 
most up-to-date weapons, if our alli- 
ances in Europe and Asia were al- 
lowed to crumble, if we accepted 
some Soviet Trojan Horse of un- 
inspected, uncontrolled disarmament 
promises. 

Allen W. Dulles, who runs our in- 
telligence operations, pointed out in 
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a recent speech that the Soviet econ- 
omy has been growing at a rate about 
twice as fast as the American. So, 
according to his computations, Soviet 
goss national product was about 33 
per cent of American in 1950, about 
840 per cent in 1956 and may be 50 
Per cent by 1962, This undoubtedly 


is a Soviet propaganda asset and, 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


challenge than the United States has- 





Aspects of the 
Soviet Challenge 


with the passing of time, this growth 
of output, especially in oil and min- 
erals, may give Soviet diplomacy new 
trumps in dealing with foreign coun- 
tries. 

But a few things should be noted, 
if this picture is to be kept in per- 
spective. Russia was always recog- 
nized by serious students as a land 
rich in natural resources; only the 
surface had been scratched at the 
time of the Revolution. It is safe to 
assume that most of the industrial, 
hydro-electric and mining projects of 
which the Soviet Government is so 
proud would have been put in opera- 
tion under any government that 
might have succeeded the Tsars. 

Phenomenal changes, involving 
spectacular increases of output, are 
always possible in big undeveloped 
areas, rich in industrial, mining and 
farming possibilities. One need only 
recall what the United States west of 
the Mississippi was in 1865 and what 
it had become in 1905—a period 
comparable with the life span of the 
Soviet regime. Our development was 
achieved without setting up concen- 
tration camps or starving millions of 
peasants or uprooting other millions 
and forcibly resettling them else- 
where. 

Statistics about coal, oil, copper, 
iron and what-not have very little to 
do with the everyday living standard 
of the people. There is an abundance 
of evidence to confirm John Gun- 
ther’s impression that the great ma- 
jority of the Soviet people are still 
“sordidly poor.” And they are likely 
to remain in this condition so long 
as their economy is not determined 


by consideration for consumer needs. 

The Soviet rulers are often cred- 
ited with superhuman success in 
propaganda. Secretary of State Dulles, 
without claiming that our own prop- 
aganda had always been as effective 
as it might have been, accurately spot- 
ted four reasons why we can never 
hope to compete with the Soviet Un- 
ion in free-wheeling mendacity. These 
are our free press, our critical public 
opinion, the existence of an opposi- 
tion party which now controls both 
houses of Congress, and the fact that 
we have allies who must be con- 
vinced and persuaded, who cannot be 
coerced. For the United States to di- 
rect, as the Soviet Union habitually 
does, one line of propaganda to one 
part of the world and a diametrically 
different line to another would be to 
court ignominious failure, Inconsist- 
encies of this kind would be quickly 
exposed. 

Yet the Soviet record in propa- 
ganda has not been one of unmiti- 
gated success. Communism has been 
stopped cold in Western Europe. 
Knowledge of what Communist rule 
has meant in East Germany has prac- 
tically killed sympathy with Commu- 
nism in West Germany. Immediately 
adjacent to Red China, the over- 
whelmingly Chinese population of 
Hong Kong, unlike Cypriots, Maltese, 
Guianese and other restless communi- 
ties under the British flag, never ut- 
ters a peep against “British imperial- 
ism”; the Hong Kong Chinese know 
from hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees in their midst what Communism 
has meant in China. 

The prospects for freedom under 
the impact of the Soviet challenge 
are not so dark as some Cassandras 
would have us believe. Victory in 
non-military competition will not 
come automatically. What we need 
most of all is clear consciousness that, 
in all probability, we are committed 
to a marathon, not a sprint. We also 
need constancy of purpose and suf- 
ficient intelligence to discern and 
avoid the traps which, we may be 
sure, the Soviet rulers will continue 
to set for us. 
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From Redemption 
to Initiation 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


HOUGH the treatment of the child in 20th-century 

fiction is often merely an up-to-date adaptation of 
sentimental prototypes, this is by no means universally 
true. The influence of depth psychology has not always 
stopped at the superficial level; on occasion, it has gone 
beyond providing useful tags for the stages of infantile 
sexuality or making explicit insights already implicit in 
earlier fiction. Most crucially, it has helped undercut the 
moral optimism of sentimentalism by restoring a concept 
of the child (and of the world of impulse he represents) 
more like that of Augustine than that of Rousseau. Yet 
the child remains for us, less sanguine about the “natu- 
ral” though not less concerned with it, still a fascinating 
literary theme; indeed, writers have come to depend 
rather more than less on the child’s eye, the child’s fresh 
vision as a true vision, a model of the artist’s vision 
itself. 

The child is, however, considered an exemplar not of 
the innocence of the spirit but of the eye. Implicated in 
aggression and sexuality, he projects nonetheless an un- 
fallen way of perceiving the world; and his ambiguous 
unfallenness is used ironically to portray the implication 
of us all in the guilt he shares but about which he has not 
yet learned to lie. The confrontation of adult corruption 
and childish perception remains a contemporary sub- 
ject, though we no longer believe in the redemption of 
our guilt by the innocence of the child. His act of percep- 
tion is portrayed as the beginning of his initiation into 
full-blown, self-conscious evil—the start of moral life. 
“Initiation” is the favorite word of an age which aspires 
not to “salvation” but to “mautrity”; and the initiatory 
story has become popular almost to the point of triteness. 

In its sentimental form, the fable of the encounter of 
the child and adult represents, it must be remembered, 
a bowdlerized version of the seduction theme. In, say. 





This is the fourth of a series of five articles on the 
changing concepts of the child in modern culture. The 
first three articles appeared in the March 31, April 14 
and April 28 issues. The last will appear presently. 
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Pamela and Clarissa the question is posed: Will the 
Seducer seduce the Redeemer before the Redeemer pr. 
deems the Seducer, will the conflict end in the victory of 
the (good, female) heart or the (evil, male) head, jn 
marriage or death? So in the more genteel, apparently 
asexual terms of child-adult fiction, the same question js 
posed: Will Fagin win out or Oliver, Tiny Tim o 
Scrooge? Up to the very last moment, it is possible for 
Scrooge to find grace through Tiny Tim and Tiny Tim 
to be spared; or, as we have seen, redemption may he 
bought by the death of the Redeemer, Dombey ransomed 
by the sacrifice of Little Dombey; or the Redeemer may 
live and the Seducer die unredeemed as in the case of 
Oliver and Fagin. Beyond these comic and tragi-comic 
resolutions, neither Dickens nor his more genteel Ameri- 
can followers were prepared to go; in no case, at any 
rate, is the child-redeemer won over to evil. 

Even Melville in Moby Dick is unwilling to portray the 
corruption of a child; though every other crew member 
on the Pequod is committed temporarily to Ahab’s dia- 
bolic quest, the cabin-boy Pip is un-seduced. True, he 
cannot, though he is endowed with all the symbolic attri. 
butes of natural virtue (he is a child and a Negro and 
mad to boot), redeem Ahab to the “humanities,” and he 


dies with the rest; but he dies pure, the innocence of} 


his vision only refined by his suffering. J. D. Salinger (the| 


last reputable exploiter of the sentimental myths of child. 
hood) pushes the redemption theme a step further into 
blackness; in “A Fine Day for Banana Fish” he shows 
how Seymour Glass, a not entirely vicious adult, is awak- 
ened by the innocence of a child to enough awareness of 
the lost world he inhabits to kill himself! Yet we are 
asked apparently to accept the act of self-destruction as 4 
kind of salvation. 

The ambiguity of the attraction to childhood remains 
as unperceived in Salinger as in any 19th-century Anglo- 
Saxon Dickensian. In Dostoyevsky, leading Russian disci: 
ple of Dickens, however, the lesson of the master had 
long since been translated out of sentimentality into hor 
or. Only he was capable of understanding the secret to 
which Dickens obliquely alluded when he spoke of Quilp 
(the deformed, grotesque persecutor of Little Nel!) as4 
self-portrait. True to his preceptor, Dostoyevsky sees the 
world as a conspiracy against the child. His works are ful 
of child-victims, typified by Ilyusha in The Brothers 
Karamazov, infant martyrs whose death redeems thos 
who crush them. His child-like Saviors go out to the chil: 
dren, Myshkin rescuing the little Swiss girl from her 
small persecutors and Alyosha becoming the hero of the 
pack of boys who cheer him at the novel’s close. In the 
dream of Dmitri in The Brothers Karamazov, the visio! 
of Russia as a wasteland is explained by the cry. “Tht 
child is weeping!” And Dostoyevsky himself in his jour 
nal reminds himself over and over, “Do not torment the 
children, do not soil or corrupt them.” 

Yet Dostoyevsky boasted at least once in public that he 
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had raped a 13-year-old girl in the bath, and the image 
of the violated child appears again and again in his 
works. This is the crime which haunts Svidrigailov in 
Crime and Punishment and Stavrogin in The Possessed. 
According to surviving notes, it was originally to have 
Sheen one of the sins of Dmitri, too. And it was certainly 

a fantasy that possessed the author all his life, an obses- 
S sion he was driven to confess as fact and to rewrite con- 
tinually as fiction, Child-lover and child-rapist—these are 
two sides of a single coin, the sentimental and demonic 
aspects of that cult of the child which elsewhere in the 
19th century is presented as if it possessed only a single, 
benign side. 

Even in Russian and in Yiddish literature, so closely 
linked to it, the Dickensian image of the starved and bru- 
talized child, as it passed on via Dostoyevsky, is once 
more expurgated, deprived of its erotic overtones, and 
(in writers like Chekhov or Peretz) restored to senti- 
mentalism. How finally melodramatic and cloying all 
those East European portraits of tortured apprentices 
and starving schoolboys appear; not so much because the 
children themselves are travestied, as because their true 
enemy, the lover-seducer, is not candidly portrayed. The 
drunken, miserly, heartless master, the caricatured ex- 
ploiter (it is a theme easily adapted to Marxian uses) 
replaces Svidrigailov, the tormented lover of what he 
destroys. 

Implicit in the fable of the love-affair of Seducer and 
Redeemer is the barest hint that the child seeks out evil 
not only to transform it, but also out of a dim, uncon- 
fessed yearning for it. Eventually this underground per- 
ception will develop into the revelation of the moral 
coquetry of the child, a sense of how his flaunted 
innocence is an invitation to violation. In 19th century 
literature, particularly in England and America, this 
ambiguous insight is somewhat naively projected as the 
innocent flirtation. In such fiction, the child in his sim- 
plicity finds himself attracted to adult evil rather than 
adult good; for the former seems to him to possess a 
spontaneity and grace more like his own than anything 
in the safe, dull world of grown-up virtue. There is a hint 
of such a flirtation with evil in Huck Finn’s apparent 
choice of the Duke and Dauphin over the Widow Doug- 
las: but he is more their prisoner than their accomplice, 
and in the end he feels for them not love but pity. 

Clearer examples are to be found in the standard Amer- 
iean story in which the Good Bad Boy enters into an 
alliance with the town idler or drunk (William Faulkner’s 
“Uncle Willy” is a classic instance) against the world of 
Conscience and womanhood. Rip Van Winkle himself is 





not, however, a clear-cut example of downright villainy, 
but a figure as ambiguous as that of the Good Bad Boy; 
indeed, he is perhaps only the Good Bad Boy grown old 
without growing up. The Negro, portrayed as shiftless, 
vain, thievish and even sexually promiscuous, is an alter- 
native lover or pseudo-father for the Good Bad Boy, par- 
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ticularly in popular fiction. The Negro, however, is not 
in such fiction taken any more seriously than Rip; he is 
a symbol not so much of one who has fallen from moral- 
ity as one who has not yet begun the arduous climb 
toward it, and as such is merely another version of the 
Boy himself. “Little children and big Africans,” writes 
William Lyon Phelps condescendingly in an introduction 
to Stephen Crane’s Whilomville Stories, “make ideal com- 
panions, for the latter have the patience, inner sympathy, 
forbearance, and unfailing good humor necessary to 
such an association. Both Stephen Crane and Booth 
Tarkington have given us permanent drawings in black 
and white.” Such stereotyped black-and-white portraiture 
sets a bad example which even serious later writers like 
Sherwood Anderson and Faulkner have not been able to 
escape. The flirtation of the child with evil becomes trans- 
formed into a genre picture of the nature-loving bey and 
the watermelon-stealing darky. 

It is Robert Louis Stevenson who most clearly develops 
the theme in his books, which, like The Lamplighter or 
Huckleberry Finn or Alice in Wonderland, appeal to that 
odd late 19th-century audience which made adult best- 
sellers of children’s literature. In Treasure Island and 
David Balfour, Stevenson adds to the tale of adventure 
the boyish romance: the passionately ambivalent rela- 
tionships of Jim Hawkins and Long John Silver, David 
Balfour and Alan Breck Stewart. In the boys’ flirtation 
with the pirate and the outlaw, Stevenson is clearly pro- 
jecting his own ambivalence as a writer (whose function 
he describes somewhere as “playing with paper like a 
child’) before the criminal and outcast, before what is 
taboo to his own lowland, Protestant conscience. In the 
end, however, both author and characters are Good Bad 
Boys, who return from playing at evil to working at good. 
The threatened inheritance or the contested (and inno- 
cently won) treasure in their possession, they return from 
fabulous highlands or legendary islands to the grey world 
of unattractive virtue. 

The Seduction-Redemption theme is not easily surren- 
dered. In various forms its victimized small saviors sur- 
vive: as the Salinger girl heroines of Catcher in the Rye 
and “To Esme with Love and Squalor”; as the protago- 
nist of Poile de carote, whose motion-picture success has 
insured his survival beyond that of the novel in which 
he first appeared; as the poisoned, tormented children of 
the Reggie Fortune mystery stories; and most lately as 
the child mutanis (telepaths, teleports, superhuman mon- 
sters of virtue as well as intelligence) who in a score of 
science-fiction tales struggle with the dull world their 
merely human parents have made. Childhood’s End, the 
most successful of such fictions is called; and, indeed, its 
author, Arthur C. Clarke, has reached the end of a much- 
exploited myth of childhood. It is tempting to read the 
conclusion of his book, in which the super-children he has 
imagined desert this world utterly, as a symbolic proph- 
ecy that we are through with them as they are with us. 
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Most serious writers in the 20th century, however, 
have given up the notion of seduction as well as that of 
redemption; they are no more moved by the concept of 
corruption than they are by that of salvation, substituting 
for the more traditional fable of a fall to evil that of an 
initiation into good-and-evil. In a sense, this represents a 
transition from the worship of innocence to that of 
experience, from a concern with the latency period of the 
child to a concentration of the moment of adolescence. 
Huckleberry Finn is sometimes thought of as the proto- 
type of this newer kind of fable; and one of the most per- 
ceptive recent interpretations of that novel is James Cox’s 
“The Sad Initiation of Huckleberry Finn.” But it is hard 
finally to believe in Huck’s having been initiated into any- 
thing; if he is at all different at the end of the book from 
what he is at its start, it is only in possessing a few more 
nightmares; and in such treasures he was rich enough to 
begin with. Sympathy he does not learn, for he has as 
much when he sets out as when he returns, and always it 
alternates with an astonishing callousness. The original 
innocence of Huck is not his ignorance of evil (he is the 
son of his father, after all) but his immunity to experi- 
ence, his resistance to responsibility; and these preclude 
the fortunate fall we call initiation. 

An initiation is a fall through knowledge to maturity ; 
behind it there persists the myth of the Garden of Eden, 
the assumption that to know good and evil is to be done 
with the joy of innocence and to take on the burdens of 
work and childbearing and death. Yet typically, in Anglo- 
Saxon literature at least, the child is not a participant in 
the fall, but a witness, only vicariously inducted into the 
knowledge of sin. In the modern version of the Fall of 
Man, there are four participants not three: the man, the 
woman, the serpent, and the child (presumably watching 
everything from behind the tree). It is Henry James who 
sets the pattern once and for all in What Maisie Knew, in 
which the details of a particularly complicated and sordid 
adulterous tangle are presented to us as refracted through 
the half-ignorance of a pre-adolescent girl. The fictional 
working out of the vicarious initiation presupposes the 
invention of a technique (the famous Jamesian point of 
view) which leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind about 
who is witnessing the events related; and so the perfec- 
tion of a formal device makes possible the development 
of a new theme. 

Once James has achieved the convention and the image, 
once he has established the child as Peeping Tom, it is 
adapted everywhere, on every level of literature from 
highest to lowest. Eye to the crack in the door, ear 
attuned from the bed where he presumably sleeps, curi- 
ous or at idle play, the innocent observer stumbles upon 
the murderer bent over the corpse, the guilty lovers in 
each other’s arms, the idolized jockey in a whorehouse, a 
slattern on his knee, Such children are the presiding 
geniuses of modern fiction, reborn in a hundred guises: 
as Hemingway’s Nick Adams overhearing the gossip 





about his Indian girl; as the baffled boy of Sherwood 
Anderson’s “I Want to Know Why”; as the little Jew of 
Salinger’s “Down at the Dinghy” hearing the cook call 
his father a “kike”; as the upper-class child confronted 
with the vulgar sin of servants in Graham Greene’s 
“Basement Room” or Walter de la Mare’s “The Perfect 
Craftsman.” Even in drama, where point of view is hard 
to maintain, in Inge’s Darkness at the Top of the Stairs, 
for instance, writers are driven to emulate the prototype, 
to render the experience of evil in terms of what the child 
sees. 

But why have our writers welcomed so indirect an 
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evocation of the child’s passage from innocence to experi: | 
ence? In a way, it seems the last genteel reticence; a} 


refusal to portray the child as an actual sinner, though it 
is no longer possible to postulate his innocence as abso- 
lute. In the fiction of France and Italy, indeed, the initia- 
tion of the boy into manhood is portrayed in frankly 
sexual terms; he is devirginated into maturity by the 
kindly, aging whore, who is the high priestess of this 
rite de passage in the stories of writers like Colette or 
Alberto Moravia; and he may even, released from the 
burden of innocence (as in the recent movie The Game 
of Love), then induct the young girl into the world of 
experience he has entered. Sometimes, even in European 
fiction, the initiation is the sexual experience fumbled 
rather than fulfilled, the visit to the whorehouse which 
ends in impotence or even in flight at the very threshhold, 
as in Flaubert’s Sentimental Education. This quasi- 
devirgination, the fall via sexual queasiness rather than 
sexual satisfaction, has become a cliché in stories both 
here and abroad; but the typical American convention, 
where the vicarious initiation is spurned, is quite dif- 
ferent. 

In the United States, it is through murder rather than 
sex, death rather than love, that the child enters the fallen 
world. He is not asked, to be sure, to kill a fellow human, 
only an animal, deer or bear, or even fish, some wood- 
land totem, in slaying whom he enters into a communion 
of guilt with the natural world in which hitherto he has 
led the privileged existence of an outsider. Hemingway 
and Faulkner are, of course, the leading serious exploiters 
of this theme, and “The Bear” its classic expression; but 
in pulp fiction and outdoor books it is repeated over and 
over on the level of the stereotype. The boy with “buck 
fever,” the kid trembling over the broken body of his 
first rabbit or the first bird brought down with a sling, is 
the equivalent in the world of violence to the queasy 


stripling over the whore’s bed in world of passion. But, | 


even as the sexually inexperienced boy is redeemed by 
the old tart, so the child unused to death is initiated by 
the old Negro or Indian, the dark-skinned primitive who 
mediates between him and the world of wild beasts, and 
prepares him for this bloody First Communion. 

Yet even this last device, so implicated in the cult of 
nature which everywhere influences American life. cal 
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not replace completely the theme of the vicarious initia- 
tion; for that theme is more, finally, than an evasion. 
Indeed, the stories which it informs embody in various 
disguises one or another of the two major crises of pre- 
adolescent emotional life: the stumbling on the Primal 
Scene, mother and father in the sexual act; or the dis- 
covery of heterosexual “treachery” on the part of some 
crush, idolized in innocent homosexual yearning. What 
Maisie Knew is the same old scandal that brought her 
into being; and The Fallen Idol is the desexual- 


ized substitute father caught out in the final defection. 

“At the track the air don’t taste as good,” Sherwood 
Anderson makes his disillusioned Peeping Tom declare. 
“It’s because a man like Jerry Tilford . . . could see a 
horse like Sunstreak run, and kiss a woman like that the 
same day ... it spoils looking at horses and smelling 
things and hearing niggers laugh and everything. . . . What 
did he do it for? I want to know why?” But he does know 
already and Maisie know it before him: the knowledge 
that was to make us as gods and taught us that we die. 
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,Adenauer and the New Germany. 


By Edgar Alexander. 


KonraD ADENAUER, the 82-year- 
old Chancellor of the German Fed- 
reral Republic, is without doubt one 
of the leading statesmen of today’s 
Europe. His political acumen, untir- 
ing energy, skill at diplomatic negoti- 
‘ation and steadfast adherence to 
Western policies have earned him a 
+great deal of deserved admiration in 
Germany and this country. 

But any person of this stature has 
opponents. Since Dr. Edgar Alexan- 
der calls his book “a history and an 
estimate,” it might have been expect- 
ed that, even if he disagrees with 

denauer’s critics, he would try to 
present a rounded picture. He might 
at least have mentioned some of Dr. 
Adenauer’s less admirable traits. He 
has not. In spite of its scholarly man- 
ner, therefore, this book is nothing 
jbut a premature beatification of Ade- 
nauer, and the author, himself a 
Catholic, should know the more re- 
strained practice of his church in this 
Tespect. 

Whatever Adenauer has said, 
thought or done is explained here 
as stemming from his Christian atti- 
tude, This is certainly true in many 
jnstances, particularly in Adenauer’s 
contribution to the institutions of the 
new German Republic and some of 
Its domestic policies. As Dr. Alexan- 
der also points out, Adenauer is not 
@ supporter of narrow clericalism 
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Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 300 pp. $5.25. 


Reviewed by Gerhart H. Seger 
U. S. correspondent, Berlin “Telegraf” ; 


and shows a liberal attitude in his 
dealings with Protestants, who make 
up an ever-increasing proportion of 
his party, the Christian Democratic 
Union. Nor can one quarrel with the 
author’s emphasis on the Christian 
idea of natural law, though one could 
conceive of other sources of the 
development and recognition of basic 
human rights. 

But, though this reviewer has no 
quarrel with Adenauer’s foreign pol- 
icy of adherence to the West, the 
author’s attempt to explain every 
last item of that policy as specifically 
Christian is impossible to digest. 
When Adenauer draws West Ger- 
many into the Western defense sys- 
tem, he acts primarily as a realist. 
One may say, on that basis, that he 
does not shy away from the un- 
pleasant consequences of his poli- 
cies. But who can, in all sincerity, 
hail Adenauer’s stand on atomic 
weapons and bases in Germany as 
the manifestation of a new, ethical 
Christianity? Indeed, devout believ- 
ers may well claim that Adenauer 
left his Christian abode when he de- 
cided to include Germany in the 
Western defense system; for it is a 
decision which, though realistic in 
my opinion, may well have inhuman 
consequences. 

Dr. Alexander thus overplays his 
theme. He also makes the reading of 


author, “Dictatorship—W ar—Disaster” 


his book quite difficult by engaging 
in a terminology of his own. This has 
nothing to do with the obviously ex- 
cellent translation by Thomas E. 
Goldstein but must be equally un- 
readable in German. A sample sen- 
tence: “We may now proceed to a 
deliberate historico-sociological at- 
tempt to determine the ideopolitical 
positions of Adenauer and Heuss— 
without doing violence to a deeper 
ideohistorical understanding of the 
most recent chapter in German his- 
tory.” At times the book seems writ- 
ten on the principle: Why should I 
say what I have to say clearly and 
simply if I can make it complicated? 

It is one of the intricacies of Ger- 
man politics that Adenauer’s home 
province, the Rhineland, was tradi- 
tionally rather democratic but had the 
most conservative, if not reactionary, 
municipal institutions. Adenauer was 
Lord Mayor of Cologne for 17 years 
and, as such, uncrowned king of the 
city. His city commissioners were 
nothing but glorified bellhops. From 
this background stems Adenauer’s 
somewhat paradoxical personality. 
While a staunch fighter for democ- 
racy, he is personally—in dealing 
with his staff, his cabinet and with 
Parliament—an autocrat. Things of 
this kind should have been included 
in an estimate of the man and his 
work. 
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Child of the Revolution. 
By Wolfgang Leonhard. 


Reviewed by Moshe Decter 


Co-author, “McCarthy and the Communists,” 





Regnery. 447 pp. $6.50. 


THIs Is one of the most important 
documents on Communism to appear 
in the postwar period. It is an ex- 
traordinary and fascinating politica! 
story, and it ought to be required 
reading for every responsible West- 
ern official who in the years to come 
will encounter the New Soviet Man, 
the professional Communist party 
functionary of the new generation. 

Child of the Revolution is Wolf- 
gang Leonhard’s personal account of 
his ten years (1935-45) as a youth 
and student in the Soviet Union, and 
an additional four years as a prom- 
ising young servant of the Commu- 
nist regime in East Germany. Leon- 
hard tells here only what he himself 
saw and heard and did; but, though 
he broke with Stalinism in 1948, fol- 
lowing Tito’s expulsion from the 
Cominform, he remains very much a 
“political,” and this is consequently a 
political story. 

The book is something of a rarity 
in the literature of defection, for it 
is neither a confessional nor a philo- 
sophical work. Its entire tone is thor- 
oughly clinical, Leonhard seeks “to 
depict for the benefit of the con- 
temporary non-Soviet world how the 
new generation of trained Party off- 
cials in the Eastern bloc thinks and 
feels; how it forms its judgments: 
where its critical faculty comes into 
play.” Fortunately, Leonhard is 
blessed with remarkable powers of 
perception and comprehension. Not 
since Eugen Kogon’s and David 
Rousset’s Buchenwald, 
similarly based on personal experi- 
ence, have we been presented with 
so meticulously detailed and valua- 
ble a case-study of a totalitarian 
structure. 

In 1935, at the age of 13 already a 
veteran of the German Communist 
party's Young Pioneers, Leonhard 
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emigrated with his mother to Mos- 
cow. There he joined the Soviet 
Young Pioneers and was enrolled as 
a student in the Karl Liebknecht 
School, maintained by the Govern- 
ment for the children of German 
and Austrian political emigres. Two 
years later, he was transferred to a 
Russian school. In 1939, he joined 
the Komsomol and undertook a one- 
year training course at the Teachers’ 
Institute for Foreign Languages. The 
following year, he was enrolled in 
the Moscow State Educational Acad- 
emy for Foreign Languages. (His 
primary foreign language was Eng- 
lish, but he also knew French, and 
by this time was speaking and read- 
ing Russian like a native.) Through- 
out these years, he had been living 
at one or another state-controlled 
Children’s Home. 

Along with other Germans resident 
in European Russia, he was deported 
to Karaganda in September 1941, but 
was immediately permitted to en- 
roll for the academic year at the 
Karaganda Educational Institute. In 
July 1942, he left Karaganda and 
for nearly a year received an un- 
usually intensive training at the Com- 
intern School at Kushnarankevo, 
near Ufa. With the “dissolution” of 
the Comintern in May 1943, he re- 
turned to Moscow and entered the 
apparatus there. (The 
Comintern was merely relocated at 
the anonymous “Institute No. 205.’’) 
There, along with other members of 
the German section of the Comintern, 
he was for the next two years as- 
signed to a variety of functions de- 
signed to prepare for future political 
tasks in Germany. At the end of 
April 1945, he was the youngest of 
the group of ten German Communists 
headed by Walter Ulbricht that was 
flown to Marshal Zhukov’s headquar- 
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near Berlin, which provides extensive § ser op 
and intensive training for Party band in 
cadres from all over Germany. In {micro 
March 1949, after two years of grow. “ve é 
ing doubts, he defected and escaped } give « 
to Belgrade. trainit 

Throughout this long period he impor 
was subjected to a series of shatter} .ount 
ing experiences; however, his loyalty | Soyjet 
remained firm, despite recurring? Jp 
doubts, almost to the very end. With. percep 
in less than a year after their arrival | Crank 
in Moscow, his mother was arrested plete 2 
by the NKVD and deported to abhe spi 
forced-labor camp, one of the thou (would 
sands of innocent victims of Stalin’s Pin Ry 
great purges. As far as young Wolf- | work.’ 
gang was concerned, she had just [from ; 
disappeared mysteriously, and it was byery 
many months until he learned vague- appare 
ly of her whereabouts and fate. Even pe 
this did not embitter him; soon most ftype, | 
of his schoolmates and friends shared | history 
similar experiences, and joined in calves 
the common rationalizations of the [the co 
crimes. (Leonhard did not see his }chey 5] 
mother again for another twelve {lution 
years; they were rejoined in 1948 ying pr 
when the Soviet Government permit “now la 
ted some of its old-time German{ The; 
forced laborers to return home.) One |“the al 
traumatic experience after another in probab 
the ensuing raised doubts men d 
anew: the purges of Old Bolsheviks, image 
the pact with the Nazis, the invasion xhe cyr 
of Finland, the deportation of the }the do 
German emigres to Karaganda, the Jexpect 
young idealist’s first confrontatio? }form t. 
with the abject misery of ordinary jThey ; 
people. Each time, faith was restored ]to the 
and reinforced by rationalized justi which 
fication of the regime’s action. doubt 

These bare-boned itemizations af fcomper 
given flesh and blood in the many {that is 
details of the book, the anecdotes aml} Leon 
flashes of insight, the personal stories (realizes 
of friends and acquaintances, the brik fallacy 
liant capsule descriptions of men likeable ch 
Walter Ulbricht, Erno Gero, Jacobiistructu 
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f ref Berman and other leading Comintern 
hing personalities as Leonhard knew 
onal 3 them. A short review cannot do full 
f in. justice to the textured richness of 
UL ; this account. 
an} The most fascinating and valuable 
lemy section of the book is the long chap- 
asive "ter on the Comintern School. The life 
arty band instruction described there are a 
- Inj microcosm of the life of the Soviet- 
TOW: Phloc élite. It is a singularly impres- 
aped f sive description of the curriculum, 
training and atmosphere at this very 
| he Fimportant Soviet school, doubtless a 
itter- |-ounterpart of the most advanced 





yalty | Soviet academies. 
ring ¥ Jn an otherwise illuminating and 
Vith- perceptive introduction, Edward 
rival |Crankshaw writes: “Here is the com- 
ested | plete apparatus of 1984—but without 
to a kihe spirit of 1984; because, as Orwell 
hou: {would have known had he ever lived 
lin’s Pin Russia, the apparatus does not 
Volf- | work.” A strange conclusion to draw 
jus }from a book which demonstrates the 
was Iyery opposite! True, in the end the 
gue: Sapparatus failed in Leonhard’s case, 
Even though in very few others of his 
most § type. In the last 25 years of Bolshevik 
ared history, exceedingly few hard-core 
d in fcadre-men have defected. It required 
| the }the combined impact of the Khrush- 
> his }chev speech and the Hungarian Revo- 
velve |lution to set in motion a slight soften- 
1948 ‘ing process, which, however, has by 
rmit “now largely been reversed. 
rma} There is another sense in which 
One | “the apparatus does not work.” It is 
eri) probable that most of the hard-core 
yubts men do not exactly conform to the 
viks, Yimage of their ideal type. There are 
asioN athe cynics, the skeptics, the careerists. 
f the }the doubters. But it is a mistake to 
: th expect that they must inevitably con- 
ation form to that image. They need not. 
inary gihey need only—and do—conform 
tored to the demands of the apparatus, 
justt Pwhich teaches them the danger of 
doubt and provides the manifold 
s ar fcompensations for stifling it, And 
many #that is sufficient unto the day. 
S ani Leonhard’s book, whether he fully 
ories frealizes it or not, demonstrates the 
brik fallacy of a popular thesis: Inexor- 
1 like able change (read: progress) in the 
jacobstructure of Soviet life is being 
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brought about by the demand—which 
must inevitably be met—of the grow- 
ing class of educated technicians and 
functionaries for greater freedom. 
The thesis is illusory because there 
is no “demand” for freedom. Doubts 
are submerged and loyalty is bol- 
stered within the framework of an 
apparatus that combines the conse- 
quences of indoctrination, reward 
and terror. The infinitesimal propor- 


tion of hard-core defectors like Leon- 
hard is sufficient evidence that it 
works. What we must contend with is 
no longer a youth inspired by the rev- 
olutionary élan of Lenin’s Bolshevism, 
or moved, as many undoubtedly were, 
by an intoxication with Stalin’s in- 
dustrialization and imperial expan- 
sion. This is a third generation: the 
finished product of the system’s ap- 
paratus. Let Athens beware of Sparta. 
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There’s the wild, the witty and the wonderful in this 
collection. Poems about children — “Little boys wear 
haloes, Shiny and unscratchable, Very much like 
angels, Save that they’re detachable;” about an Ivory 
Coast Senator who gets eaten by his cannibal con- 
stituents, a moose who mistakes the toot of a Diesel 
for a mating call, people who whistle while you work, 
models — they're “engaged in a business that’s plainly 
unlawful, Making dresses look good that on others look 
awful.” In short, a delicious assortment for high brows, 
medium brows, low brows and no brows. $2.95 


and have you read Richard Armour’s 


TWISTED TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 


— in which he parodies the Bard 
with uninhibited good humor. $2.95 
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Four Interesting British Novelists 


TORM JAMESON’s A Cup of Tea 
~ for Mr. Thorgill (Harper, $3.50) , 
R. C. Hutchinson’s March the Ninth 
(Rinehart, $4.50), L. P. Hartley’s 
The Hireling (Rinehart, $3.50), and 
Angus Wilson’s A Bit Off the Map 
(Viking, $3.50) are very diverse works 
of fiction, but they have one charac- 
teristic in common: They are all 
deviants from the tradition of the 
psychological novel Proust, James, 
Woolf and Joyce followed or inno- 
vated. You won’t find an interior 
monologue Joyce would admit into 
Ulysses in any of them. Of course, 
there is concern with what people 
feel and think as well as with what 
they do. But they deal with man con- 
fronted and affronted by society—not 
with man exclusively preoccupied 
with the secret places in himself. 
Their craft, for the most part, is what 
has become slurringly known as tra- 
ditional. In other words, they have 
learned rather more from Dickens 
and Fielding than from Henry James 
and Proust. In technique, to borrow 
a phrase from Auden, they are colo- 
nizers rather than explorers. They 
help us to understand the world we, 
will it or not, live in. 

Not one of Storm Jameson’s char- 
acters, in A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thor- 
gill or in her other good novels, 
would probe themselves as deeply as 
Stephen Daedalus did or reject their 
environment to do so. This does not 
mean that they are thoughtless, un- 
aware, or insensitive. The best of 
them accept reluctantly the inevitable 
egoism of the human personality, are 
on guard against any society that 
might leave “man at the mercy of 
man, recognize that there can be 
moments of grace in the life of any- 
one. But they are concerned primarily 
with their functioning in the Oxford 
society that represents the larger so- 
ciety that contains it. 


By Harvey Curtis Webster 


Professor of literature, Louisville University 


The “problem” of the novel is 
how one should deal with those intel- 
lectuals who have naively or calcu- 
latingly become instruments of the 
Communist party. The action centers 
about the attempt of the Communist 
underground to discredit the emi- 
nent writer, Miles Hudson, who has 
turned publicly against the party to 
which he had belonged. 

I personally find it difficult to be- 
lieve that Oxford or any university 
could contain as efficient a group of 
subversives as Miss Jameson por- 
trays. But, granting her fictional 
premise, what happens _ illuminates 
the nature of university life and the 
life outside. Particularly convincing 
are the portraits of Vancura, the 
Czech expatriate who deplores the 
modern fact that “the victims have 
become bores,” and the characteri- 
zation of Thomas Paget, the aristo- 
crat, physicist and Communist who 
parodies Christ. Though the picture 
of university life is less authentic than 
C. P. Snow’s in The Masters and 
though the action seems more obvi- 
ously contrived than it was in her 
earlier novel, Europe to Let, A Cup 
of Tea for Mr. Thorgill is worth read- 
ing because of the skillful handling 
of a situation that is possible and of 
characters as probable as ourselves. 

The situation in R. C. Hutchinson’s 
March the Ninth is altogether prob- 
able. Dr, Reichenbach, who is both 
a confirmed anti-Nazi and a kindly 
Christian, is persuaded to leave his 
duties in Trieste to perform an emer- 
gency operation on a_ presumed 
Swiss. When he discovers that his 
“Swiss” is actually a German officer 
who was responsible for the execu- 
tion of hostages in Yugoslavia, he 
has become too deeply involved in 
the right-and-wrong of his patient’s 
situation to withdraw to the comfort 
of his own secure position. His pa- 





tient, Zempelmark, undoubtedly was 
responsible for the execution of hos, 
tages, but it is also true that what he 
ordered he had been ordered to do) 
and that such executions had become 
as conventional in the German Army 
as any other military order. Would 
turning him over to authorities who 
would execute him really help any- 
thing, Reichenbach wonders, or 
would it merely continue a series of 
retaliations that might stretch into 
infinity? Reichenbach ends up by 
trying to help Zempelmark to escape, 
and break the chain of retaliation,| 
because he is more Christian than 
anti-Nazi. He fails and Zempelmark 
dies, but the reader is left to ponder 
not only this specific chain of retalia- 
tion but also the whole moral prob- 
lem of who is guiltless enough | 
punish or to help punish. 

March the Ninth is a good imper- 
fect novel. I feel that it would have 
been better if Reichenbach had not 
become emotionally involved with 
Franziska, Zempelmark’s wife, if 
Reichenbach’s motivation had been 
described altogether in terms of thes 
conflict between his Christianity and 
his anti-Nazi politics. I feel also that 
the novel could have been drawn 
more tautly together and have dis 
pensed with some of the minor char- 
acters. But I make my reservations} 
diffidently about a genuinely moving 
novel that makes us feel and think 
about a major problem of our time, 
and I believe that R. C. Hutchinson] 
is underestimated both as a moral| 
force and as a craftsman. Not only 
March the Ninth but his ten earliet 
novels deserve to be read seriously. 

Though Angus Wilson is a more 
experimental writer than either, 
Hutchinson or Storm Jameson, he 
a humanist in the E. M. Forster t 
dition who believes that the “reader 
should be unaware of techniques. 
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He is deeply concerned with the 
search for values, individual and per- 
sonal, and portrays with sympathy 
the bewildered men of good inten- 
tions in this age of anxiety and be- 
fuddlement, He has defined himself 
as a writer of comedy of manners, 
“trying to get back to the Dickens 
tradition.” Particularly in Hemlock 
and After, Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, 
and the current A Bit Off the Map, he 
fulfills his definition of himself. Good 
but over-mordant in his first two col- 
lections of stories, he has developed 
into a writer who makes us see 
clearly the absurdity, the pathos and 
the honor of the rooted and rootless 
who are trying to find the way to the 
good life. 

In A Bit Off the Map, the seekers 
come from nearly all the castes and 
classes of contemporary England. 
There is Kenny, the Teddy-boy who 
seems to be a “mixture of John Keats 
and cretinism”’; Lord Peacehaven, 
who fancies himself still an indus- 
trial dictator; Mrs. Tanner, a school- 
master’s wife who feels our age needs 
both manners and love; Maurice Lie- 
big, who wants a cause to serve and 
ends up being kind to his uncle’s mis- 
tress. The characters are put so fit- 
tingly in action that even a very short 
story like “A Flat Country Christ- 
mas,” with its skillful evocation of 
Ray (whose cause died with the Span- 
ish Loyalists’ defeat), can be deeply 
moving. I do not mean to imply that 
Wilson has lost his shrewd ability 
to detect and show up phoneys, like 
the pseudo-angry young men of the 
title story, but his concern is less 
exclusively with the darling dodos in 
the wrong set he used to castigate— 
indeed. his concern with unamiable 
pretenders has become almost periph- 
eral. This development does not argue 
a softening of head, but does show 
a softening of heart. 

At its infrequent worst, Angus Wil- 
son’s fiction appears to be too exclu- 
sively about people who are only 
what they appear to be. At their 
equally infrequent worst. the novels 
of L. P. Hartley seem to be about 
characters who are never what they 
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appear to be. In The Go-Between, the 
Eustace and Hilda trilogy, The Boat 
—in all of his best novels—Hartley is 
so intensely concerned with the inner 
life of his major characters that their 
external actions become almost un- 
important. The action, like the wild 
ride in The Boat and the suicide in 
The Go-Between, is more like an 
eruption of the man within than an 
effect caused by what outsiders can 
perceive. To a greater degree than 
any other modern novelist, Hartley 
makes you feel the internal conflicts 
that must either be released gradu- 
ally or explode, 

One way of describing The Hire- 
ling would be to say that it embodies 
a meeting of repressions. Leadbitter, 
the hardened soldier become chauf- 
feur, “was not ignorant of the emo- 
tions; he was in flight from them.” 
Lady Franklin, who hires him and 
his car frequently, tries to talk out to 
him the feelings of guilt she has 
about her dead husband she did not 
love adequately. In her attempt to 
escape from the constriction of her- 
self, to get away from her peers who 
do not want to see each other “for 
longer than a meal takes,” she ex- 
plores his otherness so gently that he 
decides he is for the first time in love, 
that barriers of class and income can 
be made to disappear, that he can 
allow himself to feel. But his overt 
expression of his feelings shocks 
Lady Franklin back into suppression 
and himself back into unfeeling. It 
takes Leadbitter’s death and his final 
declaration of love to shock her 
again out of self-imprisonment. 

Because of the superlative melo- 
drama of its conclusion, The Hireling 
is not as successful as the three mas- 
terpieces that preceded it, but it is 
still a very good novel. Leadbitter 
is any man of any class who too 
long refuses the life of the heart. 
Lady Franklin is any woman who 
cannot love herself enough to care 
deeply for others. The intelligent 
reader will forget the defective end- 
ing, not forget the penetrating ex- 
ploration of a problem that is nearly 
everybody’s. 
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FRANCE CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


ognizes the need to change policy in 
Algeria. Lejeune, however, is a die- 
hard with many friends among the 
officers. He may be used as a bridge 
to the generals. 

Then General de Gaulle, silent for 
years, suddenly spoke. In a short 
communiqué, he declared himself 
willing to assume the powers of the 
Republic. But he did not condemn the 
mutiny; he spoke only of a national 
union headed by himself. This was 
exactly what the mutineers had 
asked, and the communiqué was thus 
interpreted as tacit approval of the 
mutiny. 

Once again the Palais Bourbon be- 
came a nervous beehive. Should not 
Pflimlin efface himself before the 
historic figure of de Gaulle? Once 
again the Premier stood firm. His 
only reply was a bill declaring a state 
of emergency and giving the Govern- 
ment extraordinary powers. The bill 
triumphed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The Communists supported it 
even though Pflimlin announced that 
he would use the powers against them 
if necessary. 

Pflimlin also removed some gen- 
erals from Paris and put them under 
house arrest, an effective warning to 
the Army in France not to try to place 
de Gaulle in power. The General him- 
self relapsed into silence for several 
days. At this point it does not seem 
that he can come to power without 
the Assembly, and that is a hard nut 
for him to crack. He would be forced 
to make major concessions. 

Meanwhile, in Algeria, the generals 
were less than happy once the en- 
thusiasm of the riot had died down. 
Shocked when their demonstration 
failed to bring down Pflimlin, they 
began to speak double-talk: They 
were not mutineers, they loved law 
and order, they sought only national 
unity. And they began to push the 
civilian ultras into the background. 
This behind-the-scenes fight between 
generals and civilians is still in prog- 
ress. Both Massu and especially the 
more cautious Salan were manifestly 
wavering when de Gaulle’s first com- 
muniqué appeared. Then they de- 


clared that they had acted only for a 
government of national union under 
de Gaulle. But this gambit also has 
apparently failed. 

At this point, the Army has Al- 
geria in its hands. It has chased the 
state officials who remained loyal to 
Paris; the others have bowed to the 
power of the Army or the violence 
of the mob. But the Army is cut off 
from its base logistically, financially, 
politically. If it cannot repair its 
links with France, its disintegration 
is a matter of months. Before the 
Government delivers arms, materials 
and food to the mutineers, it will de- 
obedience. 
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MOCH: GUARANTEE OF DEMOCRACY 


France can live without Algeria, but 
the Army in Algeria cannot subsist 
without the continued assistance of 
France. 

The only hope of the mutineers 
lies in the pressure which their allies 
in France can bring to bear on the 
Government—and that seems insufh- 
cient. The Gaullist solution may have 
been blocked by the General’s own 
inabilities as a politician. Like a 
lover obsessed both with passion and 
the fear of rebuff, de Gaulle toys 
with Bonapartist ideas but cannot 
make the first move. He waits, there- 
fore, for his adherents to bring him 
power on a silver platter. But this is 
not the way power is taken. Besides, 

















the country is completely calm. In] win 
the movie houses, the newsrec!s draw fror 
no reaction from the public. You } rf 
have never seen a people les= in the hah 
mood for adventure than the French ; prog 
of today. leak 
In any case, the trade unions have the 
warned that any Bonapartist move | the 
would unleash a general strike. | do 4 Gov 
not think the Communists would get | Arm 
a chance to turn such a strike into eihiz 
a Popular Front. I do not even think} py ; 
they will try such a thing. They know publ 
it would result in a resounding de-§ Fran 
feat for them; the Government would ence 
move with utmost ruthlessness, iff and 
only to rob the military of argu-f Arm 
ments. Men like Moch, André Mutter} Pren 
and Pierre de Chévigné—three demo-} the , 
crats with very hard hands—serve as} show 
a warning to the Communists, which ¢ byt 
they seem to have understood. Mutter} gathe 
and de Chévigné are both Rightists, f gover 
who will cause Pflimlin difficulty§ Op 
when he starts a more liberal ap-§ —an, 
proach to Algeria, but they are also§ other 
democrats who hate insubordination politi 
of any kind. is cle: 
The task of ending the mutiny may§ and 1 
thus prove easier than many pessi-§ tual 
mists believe. After all, the Army has politi 
a war on its hands, and no war calf contr; 
be waged, let alone won, without the ing t 
support of the nation. Sooner oF} cruciz 
later the Army will realize that @§ taker 
new French policy in North Africa is } rebel 
inevitable. minist 
To be sure, the Government has§ head. 
made statements that sound very or} All 
thodox: Algeria will remain con] calme 
nected with France, we will not abat-§ media 
don Algeria, etc. But these state} gested 
ments were made in the face of the§financ 
mutiny. The investiture of PAlimlinfhour ¢ 
tended to obscure from the world 4 
very significant speech by Pierr]—— 
Closterman, an airman and_ wel R 
known author who spent ten months phd a 
S} 
with the Army fighting in Algeria : 
His speech was a devastating report! i 
on the campaign in Algeria whieh E 
leaves only one conclusion: The W®} 1 ep, 
has already been lost. While the 100 ec 


French Army cannot be forced int 
physical capitulation, the FLN rebel 
are getting stronger all the time am 
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winning more and more support 
from the population. 

In the long run, the mutiny will 
have enforced the turn to a new ap- 
proach to the Algerian problem. For 
more than two years, Paris has fed 
the country with optimistic lies on 
the course of the war and on the 
Government’s confidence in the 
Army. It tolerated the manner in 


) which the pressure groups organized 


by the Algerian colons tyrannized 
public opinion in both Algeria and 
France. It tolerated Army interfer- 
ence in politics and in high policy, 
and at the same time charged the 
Army with a task in which the 
Premiers no longer believed. Now 
the Assembly has been forced to a 
showdown—not only with the Army 
but with all the abuses that have 
gathered in Algeria and with all the 
governmental lies of the past. 

Once the Army has been defeated 
—and it has left the politicians no 
other choice than to defeat it—the 
politicians will have their revenge. It 
is clear that the revolt was organized, 
and that it received at least intellec- 
tual aid from some important French 
politicians. Lacoste, for example, 
contributed to the mutiny by refus- 
ing to return to Algeria during the 
crucial days when he was still care- 
taker Minister. The Army, when it 
rebelled, was confronted by an ad- 
ministration in Algiers that lacked a 
head. 

All this, however, is a matter for 
calmer days. The mutiny and its im- 
mediate consequences must be di- 
gested first. Meanwhile, the fateful 
financial deadline—and with it, the 
hour of truth—is fast approaching. 
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Die-hards on Algerian war stand behind attempt at coup 


THE LAST STAND 


OF THE 


‘ULTRAS’ 


By George B. Boswell 


Paris 
HE FourtH French Republic has 
been brought close to extinction 
by a group of civilian politicians and 
sympathetic military men popularly 
known as the “ultras.” These are the 
men who, for more than two years, 
have presented the Algerian war in 
terms of two extreme solutions—save 
French Algeria or abandon it—and 
have accused of treason those who 
have sought a compromise. Although 
“ultras” are mostly Rightists, the Al- 
gerian conflict cuts across party lines. 
The Socialist Robert Lacoste, the for- 
mer Gaullist leader Jacques Soustelle, 
the Catholic veteran Georges Bidault 
and the dissident Radical André Mo- 
rice have all become heroes of the 
“ultras.” The moment the Algiers 
mob broke loose, the last three called 
for Pierre Pflimlin to give up his 
attempt to form a government. 
There seems no doubt that the 
Algiers mutiny was engineered by a 
small clique of fascist-minded depu- 
ties as well as the wealthy French 
colons in Algeria. Their demands 
were supported by most of the con- 
servative Independents, who were con- 
vinced that Frence needed a strong 
man to maintain her hold on Algeria. 
But the “ultras” lack both a pro- 
gram and a leader. They have. been 
calling for a government of national 
salvation, but for some this means a 
legally constituted government (un- 
der anyone from Lacoste to the In- 
dependent Roger Duchet) ; for others 
it means a semi-legal government un- 
der a Soustelle or Bidault with tem- 


porary dictatorial powers; for still 
others it means a straight military 
dictatorship. As for leadership, La- 
coste, Bidault and Soustelle are medi- 
ocrities who could never dominate the 
situation. Generals Massu and Salan 
lack public support in France itself, 
as well as the qualities of statesman- 
ship. 

There remains de Gaulle. But he 
would lose half his support the mo- 
ment he finally exposed his program 
on Algeria. For he is popular both 
among “ultras” and among those who 
advocate more conciliatory policies 
in Algeria. 

The Pflimlin Government, with the 
support of the Left and Center and 
much of the democratic Right, faces 
formidable tasks. It must neutralize 
all seditious elements in France it- 
self. It must reimpose its authority 
on the Army in Algeria, install a new 
Minister there, replace the prefects, 
neutralize the colons and punish the 
mutineers. In the Assembly, it must 
come to grips with the Algerian war 
itself and strengthen the French econ- 
omy. Finally, Pflimlin seeks constitu- 
tional reforms that would strengthen 
executive power. Each of these moves 
—particularly those dealing with 
restoration of the Government’s au- 
thority in Algeria—is likely to pro- 
voke dangerous reactions from the 
“ultras” as well as other vested 
interests. 

Though the French people have 
rallied to Pflimlin, and he has shown 
great courage, the crisis of the Fourth 
Republic is far from over. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FIEDLER 


Only the excellent series on the child in 
modern culture by Leslie Fiedler (NL, March 
31, April 14, April 28) could make up for 
the loss of Granville Hicks. Such articles not 
only keep the politically-minded reader in 
contact with literature and criticism, they also 
add a needed dimension to his social science. 
Princeton Harry MontTGOMERY 


Award Leslie Fiedler two open-toed sandals 
and a black leather jacket for his devestating 
analysis of the “beatniks.” The almost total 
lack of literary quality in the work of the 
“Howl” group is matched only by their child- 
ish bleating about the society they feed on. 

Still, I must balk at one of Fiedler’s points. 
It simply will not do to equate Huck Finn’s 
act of stealing Jim with that of Raskolnikov 
or Leopold and Loeb. In terms of the Southern 
majority Huck may have committed a sin 
and a crime, but he was hardly acting as 
“the lonely arbiter of morality” as Fiedler 
would have it. Within his society there were 
men who would have applauded his act, while 
within the broader society of the United States 
the moral issue of slavery was so confused that 
no simple imputation of “sin” and “crime” will 
suffice. 

Beyond the historical setting of Huck’s act, 
moreover, there is the timeless moral question 
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—Kate Cameron, Daily News 
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of the value of human life. How is it possible 
to equate Huck’s act with a nihilism which 
denies the existence of moral and human 
values? The Raskolnikovs may be right—that 
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is not the issue: Huck acted in such a way as (falling 
to affirm a philosophy of values; Leopold and #$ far 
Loeb were enamoured of a philosophy which [@Waitin 
rejected values (human or divine). And if P° lives 
you will pardon the expression, never the | ! bo 
Twain shall meet. We can weigh the two in- in the 
terpretations of our world and choose one or | “4S 
the other, but we abrogate reason when we jhigh f 
say that the cherishing of life or the taking | eran 
of it by an individual can be morally judged tional p 
only by a majority within his group. To ac- pollapse 
cept the existence of a complex and often millions 
contradictory set of social values and then to peting 
deny a choice to the individual is to side |'W°? | 
with all the evils which plague the world plight i 
today. andol; 
Having enjoyed and respected Fiedler’s work { 
for some time, I am hopeful he will refute my AIDI 
interpretation of his words. As things stand, tie 
however, I believe an apology is due Huck Porter’s 
Finn and his admirers. Without 
Berkeley, Calif. James WooLey proved 
Teoddle | 
Much of what Leslie Fiedler writes about But 
Huck Finn is based on his theory that Huck {Couldn’t 
is “sexually mature” and “physically a man.” jcommitt 
If by this Fiedler means that Huck is post- four alli 
puberty, he is surely in error. Remember that fto end 
Huck dressed himself as a girl at one point in ftatorshiy 
order to get information from a townswoman. fbased o1 
Had his voice changed, or had it even begun linvestme 
to change, he would never have attempted such fw th 
a disguise. Huck was definitely pre-puberty. Finall; 
San Francisco Park CHAMBERLAIN Mot on t 
ations? 
America 
FAMILY FARM conomic 
In his letter of April 21, H. P. Trusler, “a * cay 
country grain dealer . with some farming 7 
and livestock interests,” notes that “not all How « 
farmers wish to reside on ‘the family-sized ee 
farm.’” If they own modern machinery, he esentati 
continues, they cannot afford to operate the rdently 
family farm. Thus Trusler, who appears to be rujillo, 
far removed from the peasant class himself, a 
implies that we must accept the passing of remy 
the family farm as inevitable. Mea 
But small farmers still constitute the bulk f'” Yor 
of the American farming population. Whether [ 
they operate Maine dairy farms or live i f 
Georgia shacks, their indebtedness and poverty 
—as Tris Coffin pointed out in his March I } 
“Washington—U. S. A.” column—are growiDg: § We'th se¢ 
These people are homeless in the national mo 
economy, and strident voices demand that we fon’t war 
hasten the allegedly inevitable removal of 255 § 
marginal farmers from their land by throwing EC 
ay 26 
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t 
ible ES upon the mercy of the law of supply and 
demand. 


ich 
nan | Where will the small farmer go? The choice 
that |between joining the urban unemployed and 


falling into peonage to the corporation farmer 
and “#8 far from a happy one. The catastrophes 
hich ES the small farmer dwarf the misery 


y as 


| if pre lives with today. 
the | 1 hope that Trusler does not have a hand 
ine pin the ultimate solution of the farm problem. 
a “Wars,” he tells us, “seem to be essential to 
ray ‘high farm prices.” This brings up a larger 
cing question: Are wars essential to general na- 
iged tional prosperity? Does salvation from economic 
ae: ollapse depend upon defense contracts and 
ften millions of strong backs—servicemen—not com- 
1 to |Peting for civilian jobs? If the choice is be- 
side [tween war and prosperity, then the American 
orld plight is desperate. 

Randolph Center, Vt. Wittiam T. Wuitney Jr. 


work 
ny AIDING DICTATORS 
“ef How sensible was Representative Charles D. 


Porter’s article of April 14 (“The Struggle 
Without End”)! He is a brave trail-blazer. He 
proved that it is to our advantage not to 
Ps Latin American dictators. 

bout | But why just Latin American dictators? 


Tuck (Couldn’t we both win the hearts of the un- 





DLEY 


lan. fcommitted peoples and retain the loyalty of 
post- jour allies by demanding that steps be taken 
that fto end colonialism (which is a kind of dic- 
it in ftatorship) ? Shouldn’t our foreign policy be 
man. based on the exclusion of American trade and 
egun \investment in any dictatorship, or, at least, 
such (hose that are not allies? 


rty. Finally, why give military aid to any nations 


LAIN fot on the same continents as the Communist 
ations? Who would even democratic Latin 
American nations use the arms against? Isn’t 
economic aid less wasteful? 

r, “a * ity RicHARD SHULMAN 

ming : 

all How do you explain (or how does the Con- 
sized P'*SSMan explain) the peculiar stance of Rep- 
he Posentative Charles O. Porter who, while so 


. the rdently campaigning against dictators like 








o be rujillo, reportedly supports U. S. aid to 

oil aera Tito and U. S. recognition of the 

g of rong dictatorship of ’em all in Soviet 
Unina ¢ 

bulk f°’ York City Victor Lasky 

<< .———__—____—_—— 

e in 

“IEUROPE 

h MY Summer 1958 — 9 

. ; —9 weeks 

ion 4 Smet, Shchttate® Math tio, Lene, Et 

nee oc ae 

ia EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

wing 255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 


May 26, 1958 


ader 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


HUMAN RACE 


I note Mark Starr’s letter (NL, May 12) in 
which he supports “the Cousins view that the 
United States should join the human race.” 
And I wonder when both Starr and Norman 
Cousins will reject the reverse jingoism of their 
position. Having turned away from the belief 
that the United States is the best nation on 
earth, they have tacitly accepted a view that 
it is the worst. 

After observing the depravities of the Soviet 
world, the brutalities of Indonesian liberalism, 
and the behavior of Latin American student in- 
tellectuals, I submit that Starr might have sug- 
gested that the “human” race join the United 
States. 


Washington, D. C. RALPH DE TOLEDANO 








vlaTeusw Tes. 
Hint POY ATNEVINS, 9950 
=" “JET ATTACK” 


plus JOHN AGAR»* AUDREY TOTTER 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are soeuenees when plan- 
ning theater parties lo so cage 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St. N.¥.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











IDEAL RESEARCH OFFICE 


Two rooms, river view, on Riverside 
Drive in Columbia area. Fully 
equipped with desks, chairs, electric 
typewriter, fans. Complete kitchen 
and bath. Reasonable one-year rental. 
Call RI 9-6734 weekdays. 














p RO T E c T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00. for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy:79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets’”’...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


E 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist . 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYi, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 Peisgy Pach s Bhick ap Raed wee ses loa. heme aes haat Ala ee fase eee 
I ons as abn alt pai ireanigiamige, wide thie utes” a Wiehe Wh Ea? aa SCHUMANN 
Clarinet Trio, K. 498 . . . ; poy he ke MOZART 


MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. 1, Opus 12 “et sa, lil “chant: jaa yade eg RS ee a Oe ee Oe eae ee MENDELSSOHN 


Guitar Solo Group 
Quintet for Strings and Guitar . . 6 255 lexiye. 6 exe dle) er 


REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 
Se Cntr gh gee. ee Boa ee wee. MOZART 
Tele for Clarinet, Collo and Fiano, Opus 117 2 5 3 wl tw tt BRAHMS 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 


SATURDAY EVENING ,... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 

THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARS ANYI, Conductor 
cE bea Reset Altes eer th Whee ag: ae a ee ae ER eR Se 
as mnenn Ce I PRIMI aes Nia ten eh eg g <a Se eta Ge, <a hse lat et ah erate BACH 
JULIUS BAKER, Flute 

Piano Concerto lid Nagle it cP a le Sp a a eae re ee SHOSTAKOVICH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING ., . JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
PRG Bg eh ye ecs pre sy, 0 ee we fon 8 sw llores BEETHOVEN 
SS SES ae Se ee: ee ee a err ar rote iit 
I OE no 6 oS Ba ol ee ee ee eh 2 wee ae DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA : 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT © 7 EAST 15th STREET « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-733 























